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ADVERTISEMENT. 



IT may be right to observe, that 
in translating this work, I have taken 
neither few nor trifling liberties with^ 
the original ; I have added, expunged, 
or substituted, pn many occasions, and 
now that I look back upon the first 
sheets, regret that I did not even go 
farther. I shall not enter into the 
detail of the reasops that influenced 
me to this, for if they were given few 
would read, and probably still fewer 
would understand them.. . 
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The Knight and the lUherman, 
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THERE was once a good old fisher- 
man^ it may now be many hundred years 
since, and he sat mending his nets, on a 
summer's evening, before the door of his 
cottage. The country around was beautiful; 
the green earth on which his hut was built 
extended far into a large lake ; the land 
seemed to have forced itself into the water^ 
from affection to the clear, blue, shining 
stream ; while the water with loving arms 
grasped after the delicious fields, its high 
and waving herbs and flowers, and the 
refreshing shadows of its trees. Little or 
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2 UNDIKI. 

nothing of human kind was to be found 
on this beautiful spot, except the Fisher- 
man and his family ; for behind the neck 
of land, lay a wild wood, which, on account 
of its darkness^ and difficulty of accesis, 
and still more because of the wonderful 
things and sights which were said to occur 
in it, was too much dreaded by the people 
of the neighbourhood for them to pass 
through it without occasion. The old 
Fishermaii, however, often faced its ]ierils, 
amd without molestation ; for beyond the 
forest was a large dty, to which he used 
to carry the most dioice fish fae caught in 
the lake brfore his cottage^ 

fie sat this evening quite unsuspici^ 
oasly by his nets; but a sudden horror 
sdond him, when^ {pom the datlc recesses 
of the wood, fae heard a rushing sound as 
of a horse and its rider, and the noise 
with <evfiry moment drew nearer to him. 
All that he had dreamit in many steamy 
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lughtt of the mysteries of tfa^ forest o^w 
on the suilden came acfoss^ him ;-*HBfiore 
particularly the image of a tail, gigantic 
being, white as snow, who unceasingly 
nodded with his head alter a strange 
finhion ; nay, when he iifted up his ^eyes 
to the forest, he even fancied that he saw 
1hi« £uitastie eneati<Mi advancing amongst 
the clustres of the trees. He soon, how** 
ever, collected himself, 'Considering that ho 
had nerer inet the slightest oixject of sue* 
pieion, a»d that upon the open plain the 
evil spirit would have less power arer him. 
At the same time he prayed most &r^ 
gently, which restored his courage; and im 
aimostt laughed at himself, when he per^ 
cd¥ed tlie 'Cause of his alarm* The white 
man appeared sniddeniy to he no mor& 
ihan |i brook, l<»ig «inoe fomiliar t0 him, 
which rnshed foamingly from the wood 
and poured itself into tbe take : the ms-* 
^ing wai^ occasioned by a knight who 
came riding through the forest to the cot- 
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4 UNDINE* 

tage. A scarlet mantle hung over his 
waistcoat that was richly embroidered, 
and of the colour of the violet ; on his 
yellow cap waved red and. blue feathers $ 
from a golden belt glittered a beautiful 
and richly ornamented sword. The white 
steed on which the knight rode was of 
slender make, as is the custom with war 
horses, and flew so lightly over the sward 
that the green blade seemed not to receive 
the least injury from his tread. The old 
fisherman did not feel particularly bold, 
although he was inclined to fancy there 
was nothing evil to be feared in so fair an 
appearance ; he therefore courteously took 
off his hat to the coming stranger, who 
stopped to inquire if he could have 
food and lodging for himself and his horse 
that night, to which the fisherman replied, 
" As to your horse, dear sir, I can offer 
him no better stable than this shaded 
meadow, and no better fodder than the 
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^ass which grows upon it ; but for your- 
self, I will willingly receive you into my 
humble cottage, and give you such enter- 
tainment as may be expected from one of 
my sort.*' — ^With this reply the knight 
was well contented ; he dismounted from 
his horse, which the two together unbri- 
dled and unsaddled, and left him to the 
freedom of the blooming pasture ; he then 
addressed the fisherman :— - 

^' Had I even found you less hospitable 
and well-disposed, my good old man, you 
yet would not have got rid of me to-day, 
for, I perceive, a wide lake lies before us, 
and to ride back through the wonderful 
forest in the fall of the evening — Heaven 
deliver me from that ! 



"— i 



^* We will not speak too much upon 
that point," said the fisherman, and led 
his guest into the cottage. 
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The.dged wife sat witbia an a hi^ 
stool by the hearth^ on whioh burnt 
a »pare fire^ that gave light to the ckaii 
though dwky oabin. She arose with 
a friend]^ greeting <m^ the appearance of 
the illustrious guert but seated ^ herself 
again ia the chair of honour^ without of^ 
fet'ing it to the sitrang^. The H^hertoatk 
obsenred kiughiBglj,*^^^ You must not 
take it amiss^ sir^ that shd does not give 
up to you the most convenient seat in the 
house ; it is a custofti with us poor people 
that it sliould belong exclusively to the 
pld;* 

^^ Eb> husband/' said the wife^ with a 
^uiet smile, ^^ what are you thinking of? 
our guest is a Christian | how then could 
it enter into his young head to drive the 
aged from their seats?'— Sit down^ my 
yimag sir/' she continued^ turning to 
the knight^ ^^ Yonder is a stool^ but you 



must rest quietly up6n it^ for ont of its 
legs is not too firih.'^ 

The knight brought the 9eat carefully^ 
and sat down al a friend ; indeed, he felt 
as if he were connected by relationship te 
this little household^ and ^st returned 
home from a distance. 

The thme now entered upon a friendly 
and confidential intercourse; respecting 
the wood, indeed^ the eld man pretended 
to know nothing, though the knight was 
JVequent in his enquiries about it ; at least> 
he thought such discourse was ill-suited 
to the approaching night ; but of them» 
selves and their manner of life, they were 
so much the mor^communicative^ and they 
listened with pleasure when their guest in 
return told them oi his travels^ his castle 
at the springs of the Donau, and that he 
was called Sir Huldbrand of Ringstetten^ 
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8 UNDINr. 

In the midst of this conversation^ the 
stranger was astonished by a light patter- 
ing on the window^ as if somebody were 
throwing water against it. Every time 
this sound was repeated^ the old man 
wrinkled his brow discontentedly; but 
when at last^ a complete shower, beat 
against the window, and came pouring 
into the hut through the chinks in the 
wall, he rose up in anger, and cried out 
towards the window, " Undine, will 
you never leave off these childish 
tricks? And, besides, is there not to- 
day a stranger with us in the cottage?** 
All without was still, but a low giggling 
was heard, and the fisherman returning to 
his seat, said, '^ You must not be angry, 
my respected guest, with this, and per- 
haps many more such follies; but in, truth, 
she means no ill. It is our foster-daugh- 
ter. Undine, who will not lay aside the 
habits of a child, although she is in her 
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eighteenth year ; ^^ bnt/' as I said before^ 
*^ at the bottom, she has a good heart.** 

^^ You mayi perhaps, think so,*' answered 
the old woman, shaking her head ; '^ when 
you return home from fishing,, or from 
a journey, you may find her tricks 
entertaining ; but to have her about 
one the whole day, and not to hear one 
^ord of common sense, and instead of 
finding an assistance in my .o\A ag^, to 
lighten the toils of manageilient, to have 
the additional chaise of taking care that 
her follies do not ruin us — that, indeed^ 
is another- case, and the patience of Job 
would, in the end, be weary." 



« Well, well,** replied the husband, 
smiling, ** ypu have to do with Undine, 
and I with the lake. Oftentimes its waterb 
^ill break my dams and nets, but still I 

hold it dear, and so do you my poor Un- 
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dine^ notwithstanding all jrour sodding knd 
compiainIiig^^-«^l8 it hot tnw ? '* 

'^ To bfe rekWy angry wkh h€r ii im- 
poesibte/* sard the oM wcMnaii^ with a 
imik of agreeitMtit. 

l^e ctoor flstir opeOi and a feiivcom- 
^Ae^to^ed gifl of die most- astonishing 
l^s^ty^ tripod gaily into the room^ and 
^Aid, ** Yon have only tf n^ed me, father ; 
Whfere is jnmr guest ?'^— The very same 
iitoinent, she betatne awa^ of the straa*- 
&^h pcemiiktew and stood hefol^ him^ as if 
iit^d to the ^^pat by attonishment* Huld- 
brand feasted his eyds on the beautifui 
figure, and wished most carefully to im- 
pretB u{ion his mind htt lovely features ; 
fyt he iadcied t< wai her torpr i2e alone al- 
lowed him tiiim> atid thit sh^ would soon 
after sbritik 'Snib his lobk« with twofold 
modesty^ But it turned oat quite otherwise $ 
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««ter gutng on him for several minutes, 
she approaohed him with confidence^ 
knelt before hini^ and playing with a golden 
medal that hung suspended from his breast 
by a rich chain^ said, ^^ Ah, my kind, my 
lovely stranger, how is it that you have 
at last come to our poor hut? What 
occasion was there for your wandering 
about the world for years without once 
Hhding us out? Do you come from the 
wild wood, my lovely friend ?'*^ 

The old woman, with her scolding, al- 
lowed him no time for answer ; she warn- 
ed Undine to rise, and employ herself 
upon her wc^k ; but this untutored child 
of nature, without making any reply, dre^ 
a little foot-stool near Huldbrand^s chair, 
and seating herself at his feet said to 
him in a familiar, fnendly^ tone, ^' I shall 
work here/* 

The old mil did as is usual with the 
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parents of spoiled children ; he pretended 
not to see Undine's wildness^ and wished 
to speak of something else^ but she allowed 
him no opportunity for this. 

*^ I have already asked our handsome 
guest whence he comes, and he has not 
yet given me a reply.*' 

^^ I come firom the wood," replied Huld-* 
brand. 

*^ If so, you must tell me how it hap- 
pened that you entered the forest, for 
other people shun it, and what wonderful 
adventures you met with there, for it is 
not possible to pass through it without 
adventures. 

A slight shuddering thrilled through 
Huldbrand at the recollection this awaken- 
ed; he looked suspiciously towards the 
window, with a strange impression on his 
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mindy as if some, of th« fantastic forms he 
had before met in the forest must still be 
there mocking and mowing at him ; yet 
he saw nothing but the deep black night 
which already was rising, an the heavens. 
He again collected himsejf^ and would have 
begun the story of his adventures^ when 
the old man interrupted him — 

'^Not so. Sir Knight; this is no fit 
time for tales like these." 

« 

At this Undine started up angrily from 
her seat, and placing herself close before 
the fisherman, cried out — " He must not 
tell the story, father? — he must not?— • 
But it is my will he should — I say, he 
shall — he shall indeed P — and with this 
she beat violently on the earth with her 
little feet ; but all this was done in a man- 
ner so droll and so agreeable, that Huld^ 
brand could still less take off his eyes from 
hernowin her anger, than before in hergood 
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faumour :— 4he restrained disqpleasure of 
the old man, on the contrary, burst out in 
lull fury. He scolded Undine violendy 
for her disobedience and indecent behtr- 
▼iour towards the stranger, and the old 
housewife joined him with equal good 
will. 

^^ Well then,** exclaimed Undine, " if you 
only wish' to scold, and will not do what 
I would have you do, you may sleep alone 
in your old, smoky cabin" — and like an 
arrow she was out <^ the door, and fled 
into die darkness of the night. 
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CHAP. II. 



±2sat 



Undine. 



HULDBRAND and the fisherman 
sprang from their seats^ and would have 
followed the angry Undine; bnt before 
they reached the door of the hot^ she was 
loM in the cloudy darkness^ and no sound 
of her light steps betrayed the direction of 
her course. Hiddbrand looked enquire 
jdgly at his host ; it almost seemed to him 
as if the whole lovely vision which had so 
suddenly vanished again in the nighty was 
nothing more than a continuation of those 
wondcrrfol images which had before wildly 
sported with him in the forest ; but the 
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old man murmured in his beard ; '^ it is 
not the first time she has played off this 
trick upon us. Now for the whole night 
there is anxiety for, the heart, while sleep 
is banished from the eyes. Who can tell 
what accident may befal her, if she con- 
tinues alone in the dark 'till the break of 
morning ?" 

" Then in God's name, father, let us 
after her," cried Huld brand anxiously. 

" To what purpose is that ?" replied the 
old man — " it were a sinful work, should 
.1 suffer you to follow this foolish girl 
in night and solitude, and my old bones 
are ill-suited to the labour of pursuing 
.her, even if we knew whither she had 
fled." 

^* Let us at least call after her, and en* 
treat her to return/' said Huldbrand. 
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The. old man shook his head — " It 
Vfill avail us nothing in the end ; you know 
not how obstinate the little one can be.** 
Still he could not help crying out in 
the depth of night — " Undine ! — dear 
Undine! — I implore you to return.*' 

It happened^ however, as the fisherman 
had said ; no Undine was to be heard or 
seen ; . and as he would on no account 
allow Huldbrand to follow the fugitive^ 
they were compelled to go back again to 
the cottage. Here they found the fire 
almost extinguished on the hearth ; the 
old woman^ too, who by no means took to 
heart Undine's flight and danger so much 
as her husband^ had already gone to rest. 
The fisherman blew up the fire again^ 
heaped dry wood upon it, and by the 
rising blaze sought out a flaggon of wine, 
which he placed between himself and his 
guest. 
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^^ You also. Sir Knight,'* he »aid, '* arc 
aaxious about this foolish girl ; and it were 
better we should talk and drink away a 
part of the night, than lie restlessly upon 
our rushy beds in a vain effort after sleep. 
Is it not so ?" 

Huldbrand was content^ and the flsh- 
€rman forced him to take possession of the 
vacant seat of honour — and soon both 
drank and talked to each other as if their 
acquaintance had been of years. When 
indeed the least noise was heard before the 
window, and sometimes when fancy only 
heard the sound, one of them would look 
itp^ exclaiming, " She comes**— Then both 
would be silent for a few minutes,, and 
after when nothing appeared, continue 
their conversation with a sigh. 

And now the fire- burnt dimty in its 
ashes : — the, wine was out : — their eyes 
were heavy to sleep, and their hearts 
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were heavier than their eyes r-^-it was a 
pause of dreariness r--HBomething tapped 
against the window :-*-" Undine!" ex- 
claimed th^ knight^ starting up; but it 
was onlj the Hgbt pebbles dashing against 
the glass, in the tempest-«--aU was again 
stiU. 

^^ You asked me^'^ said the fisherman^ 
'^ the origtti of my acquaintance with iim 
^* strange being-^the tale is short — I waa 
passitig with my goods through the forest 
•—it is now full fifteen y^ars ago, — -in my 
way to the city; my wife remained 
at home as usual ; at this time more espe«- 
dally there was a good reason, for heayen. 
had granted to us a lovely child in our 
even then advanced ag0« It was a girl^ 
and we already began to doubt whether 
we should not leave this beautiful spot for 
the improvement of the new comer ; it ia 
not indeed with us poor people as you» 
Sir Knight^ may imagine i stUl avary one 
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must do to the best of his abilities. Novr^ 
upon the way^ this idea was working in my 
brain — this spot of earth was truly dear 
to me^ and I felt a sensation of horror when 
in the noise and tumult of the city I was 
forced to think within myself ;—^in such a 
neighbourhood must you soon take up your 
abode^ or perhaps in one not much more si- 
lent, r did not^ however^ for this^ murmur 
against heaven ; no — ^I the rather offered 
up my thanks in silence for the new-born 
one. Yet, I should speak falsely if I said 
that either in my going or returning 
through the wood I met any thing more 
than usual, and I never had before seen 
any thing beyond the common course of 
nature. . Omnipotence was ever with me 
in its supernatural shades.'* 

With this, he took the cap from his 
bald head, and remained for a time in 
silent .prayer. Then again he covered 
himself and continued :— ^ .. 



^^ On this side of the forest — alas ! on 
this side^ the misfortune met me.— ^My 
wife came to me with eyes streaming like 
two brooks— she had put on mourning;— 

* 

*Oh, my God!* sighed I, * where is my 
child? — Speak out!' — 'With him, my 
dear husband, on whom you call/ she re- 
plied, — ^and we returned together, in si- 
lent, agony, to the cottage. — I looked for 
the little corse ; — then first I learnt how 
all had happened. — My wife was sitting 
with the child on the banks of the lake 
and playing with it delightedly and in- 
cautiously, when on a sudden the little 
one bent forward as if it saw some object 
of attraction in the water: — It grasped 
after this something with its hand; but 
in a moment, by a sudden motion, it 
slipt through her arms into the watery 
glass below ; — 1 sought much after the 
body — it was to no purpose — not even a 
vestige of it was to be found. 
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^^ Oa t^€ 8MM ei^ening vre^ili^bss^ elders 
wte sileatly together m tmr cottage ; nei- 
ther of U6 felt a desire to talk^ even had dttr 
tears allowed U8^-*we looked into the fire 
ttponthe hearth — something rustles at the 
door without-— it flies open — ^a lorely child 
«tbout three or four years old stands upon 
the sill and smiies upon us: we remam-^ 
•oddumb with astonishment, and I knenr 
i|ot JEtt first whether it was truly a humaa 
beings or merely an image of deception. 
But then I saw the water trickling down 
fram her golden hair and rich clothes^ 
and ^observed that the lovely little creailxire 
had been lying in ihe lake and needed 
hdp« ^ Wife/ said I, ^ no one was ablie 
to save our dear child, hut at least we will 
do to odier people what would have made 
us ^ithly happy> could any one ba»ee 
done it &r ut. We then tmdothed die 
diildf put it to bed^ and g»ve it warming 
cordials: duriug adi this it said nothing, 
but .continued to gaze upon us smilingly 
firom its heavenly, sea-blue eyes. 
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^ ^^ The following morning it might ea- 
sily be seen she had sustained no further 
mjury : I asked after her relations^ and 
faovr she had come hither. Her reply gave 
a confused mysterioas history. One thing 
16 certain; she must be bom far hence^ 
for it is not only that in fifteen years 
I have beea unable to learn any thing of 
her parentage ; bat she spoke^ and even 
now, at times^ continues to speak such 
strange things^ that people of our kind do 
not know whether in the end she may not 
appear to have come down to us from the 
moon. Her discourse is of golden castles^ 
chrystal roofs, and God knows whdt be- 
sides. The most distinct part of her story 
is, that she was sailing upon the ocean^— -^ 
fell from ike hark into die water^ — and first 
Mcovered her senses here under the trees^ 
where the shore looks most fresh and 
beautifiiL 

^^ One great cause of thought and care 
now pressed heavy on us : that we would 
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keep and bring up the foundling in the 
place of our own lost child was in truth 
very soon agreed upon ; but who could 
now say whether the child had been bap- 
tized or not ? — on this point she herself 
could give us no information. She an- 
swered often that she well knew she was 
a creature born to the praise and glory of 
heaven, and was also ready to learn what 
was sufficient to that end. My wife and 
I, therefore, considered the matter thus— ^ 
if she has not been baptized, not a mo- 
ment is to be lost ; but even suppose the 
reverse is the case^ too little of a good 
thing is more likely to do harm than too 
mu(^. In pursuance of this idea >we 
thought upon a name for the child, whom 
before we did not well know what to call. 
At length we agreed that Dorothea would 
suit her best ; for I had once heard the 
name signified a gift from God, and she 
certainly was sent to us as a gift from 
heaven to console us in our misery. The 
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ehild^ on the contrary^ would by no means 
listen to thts^ declaring she had been called 
Undine by her parents^ and Undine she 
would still be called* Now this seemed 
to me a Pagan name^ which stood in no 
calendar^ and therefore I took counsel of 
a priest in the city. He also would hear 
nothing of the name of Undine^ and at 
my repeated entreaty came with me through 
the wondrous forest to complete the bap* 
torn here within my cottage. 

The little one appeared before us so 
^oefol, so simply beautiful^ that the 
psieat^s heart quickly melted at the isigbt^ 
end she managed to flatter him so deh^ 
catelv, and at the same time to mock him 
with such droll defiance^ that he no longer 
conEild remen^ber any of the reasons he had 
in store against the name of Undine% She 
was thus baptised as such^ and during the 
holy ceremony behaved with particular 
decency and grace^ howeter wild and irre^ 
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gular she might be at other times* For 
after all my wife is right in what she 
said ; and were I to tell you half the mis- 
chievous tricks she has played us .'* 

The knight here interrupted the fisher- 
man to cairhis attention to a sound with- 
out as of water rushing along violently, 
which he had heard before during the old 
man's tale, and which now poured onwards 
before the window of the hut with encreas- 
ing violence. Both started up to the 
door — By the light of the moon which had 
now risen they saw the brook that streamed 
from out the forest, swelling wildly above 

» 

its4:)anks, and hurrying along with it stones 
aad trunks of trees as in a foaming whirl- 
pool. The storm as if awakened by the 
noise burst out from the night-clouds, 
driving them with instant swiftness athwart 
the moon — the lake howled under the 
beating wings of the wind — ^the trees upon 
the neck of land sighed from root to top. 
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sind bent as they were giddy before the 
tearing waters. 

^^ Undine! — ^for heaven^s sake^ Un- 
dine !" they both cried in the utmost 
anxiety— -^^ Undine !'* 

No answer was returned— 

Careless of all other considerations^ both 
rushed from out the hut^ the on.e here^ 
the other there^ seeking and calling on the 
lost one. 
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CHAP. III. 



Thejf again Jind Undine. 



TS^ longer Huldbrand sought io the 
nightly shadows without finding the object 
of his search^ the more anxious he became^ 
and the more confused his senses. The 
thought that Undine was only a phantom 
of the forest obtained anew fresh power 
over him ; nay with the howling of winds 
and waves, the crash of trees, the general 
change of the scene, he might almost have 
fancied the neck of land, its hut, and its 
inhabitants were an illusive mockery ; 
but through the uproar, he still heard 
from a distance the agonised cries of the 
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fishem^iti after Uodi&e) and the loud 
praying and singing of his wife. 

At length he came to the edge <^ the 
swoln brook^ and saw by the moonlight 
that it had taken its unbridled course di- 
rectly before the mysterious forest, so that 
now the neck of land had become an island. 
Gracious heaven ! thought he to himself^ 
if Undine should have ventured but a few 
steps into the fearful forest — perhaps even 
in her capricious fancy because I would 
tell her nothing of it — and now the waters 
have rolled between, and she weeps alone 
amongst its spirits ! — -A cry of horror es- 
caped him ; he climbed down a heap of 
stones and uprooted fir-trees determined to 
enter into the foaming stream, and wading 
or swimming seek the wanderer on the other 
side. But now flashed upon his recollection 
fdl the horrors and wonders which even by 
day-light he had met under thebranches that 
were rustling and crashing before the wind. 

c 3 
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More particularly it seemed to him as if a. 
tall white figure, which he already knew too 
well, stood mocking and mowing on 
the opposite shore ; yet even these mon- 
strous images tore him violently after them 
under the idea that Undine was alone 
amongst them in the agonies of death. 

Already he had grasped a strong fir- 
branch, and stood supported by it in the 
whirling stream, against which he could 
scarcely hold himself uprightj but he 
plunged deeper in with renewed courage, 
when a soft voice sounded near him, cry- 
ing, ** Trust not — trust not — he is mali- 
cious — the old man — ^the stream T — He 
knew the lovely tones, and stood as if 
thunder-struck amongst the shadows, 
which just then threw their darkness across 
the moon — his head grew giddy at the 
tumult of the waters which he saw rising 
on him and[ dashing forward furiously-— 
Still he would not desist^— 
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*^ Arc you not really there i"— *Do you 
mock me only like the illusive fgrms of 
mist ? — Ob then I do not wish to Kve — 1 
will be like thee a shadow^ my dear, my 
beloved Undine." 

With this exclamation he again plunged 
deeper into the stream. 

*^ Look around you — look around you, — 
lovely, infatuated youth," cried a voice 
close beside him — ^At this moment the 
moon unveiled itself — he looked around, 
and saw Undine, smiling and lovely, cra- 
dled in the blooming grass amongst the 
branches of trees upon a little island which 
the flood had formed. 

# 

Oh how much more joyfully did the 
young knight now use his fir staff than 
before. With a few steps he was through 
the torrent, that rolled tempestuously 
between him and the maiden, and soon he 
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stood beside her upon th6 little tUTf*-baiik 
secret and secure under the shelter of the 
aged trees that rustled over hmu 

Undine had partly raised herself, and 

winding her arms around his neck, drew 

him down on the soft seat beside her.'— • 

^^ Here, my lovely friend, shall you tdl 

the tale to me,** she softly murmured— 

^ Here the ill-natured old people cannot 

hear us *r ^nd this our leafy thatch has 

still as much value as their wretcbed 
hovel.** 

^\ It is heaven,*' said Huldbrand, and. 
witii fervent kisses wound his arms about 
the flattering fair one* 

In the mean time the old fisherman came 
to the banks of the stream,, and cried out 
to the young people—*' Ah, Sir Knight, 
I have received you as one open-hearted 
man should receive another, and now you 



are earemng^ my foster^ohikl thus pri- 
vately^ and leave me moreover to run about 
after her in anxiety through the night«''«*«' 

^^ I myself have bcit this moment feond 
ber^"* answered Huldbrand* 

'^ So much thebetter^'* replied the irilM 
erasatt ^ ^^ and t^cm bring her over to ^e 
firm land without deizy'^ 

But to this Undine would net Usten ; 
•he was resolved rather to rush into the 
depths of the wild forest with the hand- 
some stranger, than to return to the hut, 
where her wishes were not complied with, 
aad wbieh sooner or later the knight nmst 
leave. She wound her arms aliout Huld» 
brand, singing with indeacribabte sweet- 
ne«s;— 

From the dtA vale the stSnuu» has gost. 
And rushes in its wild course on, 
THl in thr sea it finds its end, 
Aad ne'ep in reflvottfi tide tiaU' wmA 
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During the song the old fisherman wept 
bitterly, yet on her it seemed to make no 
particular impression ; she kissed and ca- 
ressed her lover, who at last said to her; — 
*^ Undine ! if the grief of the old man does 
not touch your heart, at least it does mine— 
we will return to him/' — ^Astonished, she 
opened her large blue eyes full upon him — 
At length slowly and reluctantly she said> 
'^ If you think so, — good — ^all that you 
wish is right with me ; But the old man 
yonder mu3t first promise me^ that he will 
let you tell without opposition the things 
you saw in the forest, and-— but that will 
come of course," 

» 
*' Come— only come^" cried the fish- 
erman, unable to say a word beyond. At 
the same time he stretched his arms far 
over the flood to her, and nodded with his 
head as if to promise compliance with her 
demand ; in this act the white hairs fell 
strangely over his fice, and reminded 
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Huldbrand of the white man in the forest; 
Without, however, suiTering any thing to 
bewilder him, he took the lovely girl in 
his arms and bore her across the narrow 
space which the stream had occupied be-* 
tween the islet and the shore. The old 
man fell upon Undine^s neck, gazing on 
her and kissing her, unablie to express the 
fullness of his joy; even his; wife came out 
and caressed with warmth the returning 
wanderer.. There was not a thought, not 
a word of reproach now, and the less so, 
•as Undine forgetting her caprices over- 
whelmed her two foster-parents with sooth- 
ing language and caresses.. 

When at length after the tumult of joy, 
recollection returned, the purple light of 
the morning shining over the lake peeped 
in upon them — the storm was hushed — 
the birds sang cheerfully on the branches 
gemmed with the night-rains. And now 
as Undine demanded the knight's pro- 

c6 
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'mised history, the old people mih smiles 
and good will consented to her desired- 
Breakfast was brought out beneath the 
trees which grew behind the hut towards, 
the lake; Undine with heartfelt delight 
seated herself on the grass beside Hold- 
bnind^ for no other place would she have>. 
and th«a the luMght eommeiicedhift tale. 
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CHAP. IV. 



*— »i* 



Of the Knighfs Adventures m the Forest. 



" IT may now be about ten days ago 
that I rode into the free town which lies 
on the other side of the fore&t. Soon after 
there was a tournament and ronning at the 
ring, at whidh I spared neither my horse 
nor my lance. The day declined — I was 
standmg still within the lists to rest mysett 
from the sportive labour, and my page 
carried my helmet, when my attention 
was cattght by a most beautiful female who 
looked on, splendidly apparelled, from 
one of the balconies — I immediately asked 
a bynitander respecting her, and learnt 
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that this delightful creature was called 
Bertalda^ and was the foster-child of one 
of the most powerful dukes who dwell in 
this country. I observed that she also 
gazed on me — ^his conviction redoubled 
my exertions — In the evening I was her 
partner in the dance, and this happened 
every day throughout the festival/* 

A sudden sensation of pain in his left 
hand here interrupted Huldbrandi, and 
drew his attention to the part affected, — 
Undine had fixed her pearly teeth deep in 
his finger,, and looked dark a«d angrily 
withal. But changing rapidly she fixed- 
her eye upon him with afifectionate me- 
lancholy, and softly whispered in his ear? — 
" I forgive you." 

Then again she covered her faq^^ and 
the knight strangely confused and thought- 
ful, proceeded with his story. 
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'^ This Bertalda is a singular and 
haughty being ^ on^ the second day she no 
longer pleased me as on the firsts and oa 
the third still less. However I remained 
about her^ because she was more gracious 
in her conduct towards me than towards 
the other knights. ; hence also it happened 
that I one day asked her for her glove — 
" When you bring me information/' she 
replied^ "of what is passing in the cele- 
brated forest..'* I cared little about her 
glove^ but the word waa spoken^ and a 
knight who loves honour does not want a 
second invitation to such trials J* 

*^ I think she loved you,** interrupted 
Undine." 



i< 



It so appeared/' replied Huldbrand. 



^^ She must be dull indeed," replied 
Undine, laughing — " to drive from us 
what we love !--^and into an haunted wood. 
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moreover !— -the forest and its mysteries 
might have waited a long time for me.'* 

Huldbrand smiled upon her afiection^ 
atety^ and conlimned*— 

" The trees looked so fresh and redfy 
in the morning light which spread its 
brightness over the greets grass^ and the 
leaves inade sacb soft musick with each 
other^ that I could not in my heart help 
Jai^hing at those who ^cpected wonders 
in this deligbtfbl spot. Soon^ said I 
gaily to myseli^ shall I pass through the 
wood and back again, and before I was 
aware of it/ I had plunged deep into its 
green recesses, that completely shut out 
the plain behind. Then first it occurred 
to me that I might easily lose my way^ in 
this enormous forest, but this appeared to 
be the only peril that could attend the 
wanderer. I paused therefore and looked 
around for the height o£ the sun^ which 
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iq the meantime had somewhat more ad'^ 
vanced. While gazing upwards^ my eye 
was caught by the appearance of some- 
thing black on the boughs of a lofty oak. 
— At first I thought it was a bear^ and 
grasped my sword^ at which it cried out 
in a voice^ human indeed— -but harsh and 
dreadful — '^ If I did not gather the wood 
here, fool, on what would you be roasted 
in the coming midnight r— Thereon it 
grinned horribly, and rattled with the 
branches till my horse became wild, and 
bore me away before I had^ time to see 
what kind of devil's beast it really was." 

*^ Name not the name/' said the old 
man, crossing himself; — his wife did the 
same, and Undine, looking eagerly on her 
beloved, exclaimed, — " The best of the 
story is, that they did not really roast 
him-r-Go on — go on, lovely stranger." 

^^ Often had my startled horse nearljc 
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dashed me against the trunks and boughs 
of the surrounding trees ; still he would 
not stop^ though his skin was dripping 
from heat and terror. At last he plunged 
forward to a deep abyss, when suddenly 
it seemed as if a tall white-haired man 
threw himself right before the horse, who 
stood still in violent alarm i. I again sub- 
dued him to my power^ and now first per- 
ceived that my protector was no white 
man, but a silver stream which poured 
down before me from a hill crossing and 
preventing my advance^" 

^^ Thanks to the dear brook," cried 
Undine, clapping with her hands ; but the 
old man looked down, shaking hi^ Ixead ia 
deep thought-T-HuIdbrand continued— 

^^ I had scarcely seated' myself upright 
in the saddle, and agaia made myself 
master of the reins, when a strange dwarf 
stood at my side, diminutive and hateful 
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beyond all measure ; his complexion wag 
of a brown-yellow, and his nose was nearly 
as large as the rest of his body. He grinned, 
moreover, with the most stupid courtesy, 
from his wide mouth, and made me a thou- 
sand bows and distorted reverences. As 
this farce wearied me> I thanked him 
briefly, turned round my horse, that still 
trembled from fright, and thought of other 
adventures, or^ in case I found none, to 
seek my way home, for the sun, during 
my wild chase, had already declined from 
its meridian to the west. With a motion 
quick as lightning the little being sprang 
round and stood again before my path.— 
Out of the way, I exclaimed, angrily—^ 
the horse is startled and will be sure to 
run over you^ — ^^ Ah," snarled the dwarf, 
and laughed with stupidity still more hor- 
rible*^** then give me first some money to 
drink with, for it was I that stopped your 
steed ; without me you both would have 
fallen into tiie stone-quarry below tliere*--' 
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Ha r ■ ^^ Make -no more faces,** I said, 
*^ and take your money, although this is 
a &lsehood; for look— -it was the kind 
brook yonder that saved me, not you, 
poor wretched creature." — Saying this 
I dropped a piece of gcdd into his cap 
which he had beggingly taken off to me, 
and would have continued my course ; but 
he still shrieked behind me, and was on the 
sudden,, with inconceivable swiftness, by 
' my side again. I spurred my horse into 
full gallop; — still he gallopped on with 
me, difficult as it seemed to be to him, 
and writhed his body into strange distor- 
tions that were half laughable, half horri- 
ble, still holding up the piece of gold 
on high> and at each step screaming, ^' false 
gold !-r-false coin — false coin ! — ^false gold !" 
And this he shrieked out so hollowly from 
his breast, that one would have thought 
each exclamation might have laid him 
dead upon the earth. His horrid reA 
tongue^ too^ hung loUmg from out hia; 
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menith. Omfounded and aghast I again 
stopt and asked, ^' "vvhat is it you would 
have with this outcry ? — ^1 ake another 
piece of gold — take two more, if more you 
will — bat then depart from me.'' Again 
he commenced his hideous courtesies^ and 
snarled out—" it is not gold I want — ^it is 
not gold, my young master— 4 luwe ;more 
than I need of that^-^FU prove it to you." 

^' Then, on the sudden,it seemed to me 
that I could look through the firm green 
earth as if it were green glass, and its 
surface appeared round as a ball, within 
which a multitude of gnomes were play* 
ing with gold and silver. On their feet 
and on their heads they rolled themselves 
around, flung the pijscious metals at each 
other in sport, and modcingly powdered 
their faces with the gold-dust. My hideous 
companion stood half within, half without ; 
the others below reached up to him quan- 
tities of gold^ wbich be again flung, with 
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a ringing ^ound, into the immeasurable 
abyss below. Then be showed the piece 
of gold which I had given to him to the 
gnomes- below, and they again would 
mock me and seemed as they would 
die with laughing. At last all raised their 
hands glittering with metal against me> 
while nearer and nearer, wilder and 
wilder, madder and madder — the tumult 
rose towards me. The horror, which be- 
fore had afiected my horse now possessed 
my senses; I plunged both spurs into 
him, and a second time darted franticly 
into the forest, though how far my course 
went I know not. 

When again I halted, the evening was 
cool about me. Through the branches I 
perceived a footpath, which I concluded 
must lead out of the wood back to the 
city. — I wished to force my way to it, but 
a fiice, which can hardly be described, per- 
teciiy white and with ever-changing fea- 
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tures, peered out upon me from among 
the leaves ; I sought to shun it ; still 
wherever I went it also^was. Burning 
with rage I at last thought to run over it 
with my horse, when a white foam came 
scattering over me and the steed, that both, 
half-blinded, were forced to turn back 
again. Thus it drove us step by step, 
always away from the footpath, and in one 
direction only left the road free to us. If 
we proceeded in that course it was always 
close behind us, yet without doing us the 
least injury. When, at times, I looked 
round u|Jon it, I could plainly perceive 
that the white foaming face was upon a 
body as white, and of gigantic dimensions. 
Often I fancied it looked like a moving 
fountain, but upon this point I never could 
he fcertain. 

* 

Both horse and rider wearied out, now 
yielded to the impulse of the white man who 
constantly nodded to us with his head as 
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tibough he would say — f^ wettr^very well'* 
~-and so at length we got out of the forest 
tD this spot where I saw meadows and the 
lake, and your little hut, and where, 
finally, the tall white being vanished.** 



well that he is gone,** said the 
old fisherman, who now began to talk of 
the best means for his guest to return to 
his people in tlie city. At this Undine 
began to titter. Huldbrand remarkied it, 
and said, ^ I thought you liked to see me 
h»e ; what then pleases you so much now 
that the question is of my departure ?** 

" Because you cannot go,** replied Un- 
dine. *^ Try only once to pass through 
tibe overflowing wood-stream either in a 
boat, or on horseback, or alone, or rather, 
do not try it, for you would be crushed 
by the trees and stones that are driven 
down by the waters. As to the Idee, I well 
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know my father does not dare to venture 
out upon it far enough.'* 

Huldbrand, smiling at her vivacity, 
arose to see if it really was as she had jsaid; 
the old man accompanied him, and Un- 
dine tripped mockingly beside them. They 
found she had but spoken truth ; and the 
knight was forced to consent to remain^ 
until the subsiding of the waters, on the 
neck of land which had now become an 
Island. 

As thCc thr^ returned to the cottage 
frpin ; their wandering, Huldbrand whis- 
pered g^^itjy in the ear of the maiden-— 
'* jHow is it with my lijttle Undine ijow ? 
^A^e you angry, that. I remain P''—-^^ Ah,** 
filled she^ murmuringly, '^ Say nothing 
^^^out^tbat — ^if.I had not bit you, who 
knows what else would have come out 
>n.y5>\»r f to|y,.reqpecting Bertalda ?•» 

D 
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CHAP. V. 



How the Knight lived on the Islet. 



YOU have, perhaps^ my kind reader, 
at some period of your life, after much 
driving backwards and forwards in the 
world, come to 'a place of rest and happi- 
ness — the love inborn with every one for 
his own hearth and for still peace has again 
awoken in you; you have thought, here 
blooms a home from out the grave of the 
past, rich with all the flowers of childhood 
and the purest love — here would it be well 
to live and dre. — ^Whether this was no 
more than an error of the fancy, and an 
error which you have afterwards bitterly- 
repented, is nothing to the present pur- 
pose ; indeed you yourself would not wil- 
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lingly disturb your taste with the bitter- 
ness of the after relish. — Only recal to 
memory that inexpressibly sweet sensa- 
tion^ that momentary kiss of happiness^ and 
you will then have a faint idea of Huld- 
brand^s feelings while living in thecotts^e. 

Oftentimes^ with inward stttisfaction, 
he observed that the wood-stream flow- 
ed every day more wildly^ making its 
bed broader and broader^ and thus for 
a longer period protracting his stay upon 
the islet. Part of the day he wandered 
about with an old cross-bow which he had 
found in a corner of the hut, and amused 
himself with shooting at the birds, bring* 
ing home what he killed for their repast. 
And here as on all other occasions the ca- 
priciousness of Unditie was fully called 
into action; — if he returned with any 
game she scarcely ever failed to scold 
him for destroying the happy beings in 
their own blue fields; sometimes she 
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would even weep at the sight of tbepi in 
death. Again^ al: other ^tiines^ if he eame 
back without having shot any things she 
chid him with no less earnestness^ for 
that they must content themselves with 
fish and herbs on account of his aukward- 
ness and neglect. To him, however, her 
anger was always delightful, as she gene- 
rklly, after ' her ill-humours, sought to 
make all well again by her caresses. 

The old people made no objection to 
this encreasing familiarity ; in their, eyes 
they seemed as two that were bethrothed, 
or indeed married, and who would dwell 
with them in their old age upon this soli- 
tary islet. -This very retirement taught 
the youthful ' Huldbrand to imagine he 
was really the bridegroom oPUndine : He 
' felt as" though there was no world beyond 
the surrounding waters, and that he never 
again should dwell in* union with the rest 
of mankind; when, ^at times, his horse^ 
while feeding on the near pasture^ neighed 



as if summoning him to knightly actions^ 
or* his arms woven upon the steed's 
trappings^ caught his eye, or his sword' 
fell down from where it hung, and glided 
from out its sheath : — ^then, indeed, a mo- 
mentary blush of shame would cross his 
cheek, but he would still the rising consci- 
ousness'with the idea that Undine was not 
the daughter of a fisherman, but rather, to 
all appearance, the child of some noble and 
unknown house. The charm, however, 
was broken when the old woman scolded 
Undine in his presence. It is true, this 
way- ward, capricious being always laugh- 
ed outright at her, nor made: the least 
effort at concealment; yet still he felt it 
as an insult to himself, without, indeed, 
being able to blame the old woman, for he 
could not but allow that Undine deserved 
, ten times more harshness than she met 
with; he still, therefore, remained at- 
tiiched to his hostess, and his life went on 
in the sam0 quiet, contented course. 

D3 
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At length the hour of storms came on : 
— the knight and the fisherman had been 
accustomed to enjoy themselves over their 
wine in the evening when the wind howled 
without, as it generally did towards night ; 
but soon their whole stock which the 
fisherman had before, by degrees brought 
with him from the city, was exhausted, 
and, in consequence, both became discon- 
tented. Undine, however, still laughed 
and gamboled the whole day long, though 
neither entered into her merriment^ as, till 
then, had been their custom. Towards 
the evening she left the cottage to escape, 
as she said, their long and tedious faces. 
The twilight of the evening looked dark 
and stormy, and the water roared and 
broke tempestuously on its sands ; both 
were terrified, and hastened out to reclaim 
her, painfully recollecting the anxiety of 
that night, when Huldbrand first entered 
the cottage; but she came tripping to 
them, and clapping her hands with child- 
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ish joy— ^* What will you give me if I 
bring you wine ? or rather, you need not 
give me any thing, for I am already satis- 
fied if you only look more merrily, and 
are in better humour than you have been 
throughout this long, long, tedious, day. 
Only come with me; the wood-stream 
has driven a cask ashore, and I will be 
eondemhed to sleep a whole week together 
if it does not prove a wine-cask.'* 

The men followed her, and really found 
in a bushy part of the shore, a cask which 
promised to contain the object of their 
wishes. They rolled it before them with 
all possible speed towards the cottage, for 
a heavy storm was closing on the evening 
heaven, and the waves of the lake might 
be seen in the twilight lifting up their 
white hands foamingly, as if to look after 
the rain which was soon to burst upon 
them. Undine helped them to the ut- 
most of her power, and when the wind 
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bowled on the sudden more violently^ she 
would threaten the cloudd in sporty ex* 
^aiming — ^^ Take carfe, take care that you 
do not pour your rains upon us ; we are 
stiU far from honie/' — ^The old man re^ 
proached her with this^ as -sinful temerity; 
but she only laughed afad mocked^ and^ 
after all^ no evil fell upon them ; on the 
contrary, they all tbree^ against tbciir' 
expectations^ reached the comfortable fire- 
side before the falling of the rain;^ thisn 
first> when the cask was opened^ and upon 
tasting, proved to be excellent wine, the 
storm broke loose from the gathered cloUds, 
and whisUed through the tops of the trees, 
and along the mountain billows of the 
lake. 

, Several flasks were quickly filled from 
^e great cask, which promised provision 
for many days ; secure from the violence 
without, they sat together by the blazing 
hearth in jest and drinking, when the fish- 
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ennui on the sudden became more gravej 
and raid — ^^ Gracious heaven ! we sit here 
rgoicing in tiiis noble prize, and he to 
whom it first belonged, and from whipni 
the waves have snatched it^ has perhiqpf 
perished in their waters !** 

** It may not be precisely so,** replied 
Undine, and smiled as she filled Sir Huld- 
brand^s glass. But the latter exclaimed**^ 
" By my honour, old man, if I knew how 
to find and save him, no peril of the night 
should stop me. Thus nnich, however^ 
I can assure you, should I ever return to 
the dwellings of mankind^ I will seek out 
faim or his heirs, and twice or threef<^<i 
reptiy tbe value of this wine.** 

This saying rejoiced the xAd mm* He 
<iiodded to ti^e knight acqui^singly, aii4 
emptied his glass contented. But Undiiie 
said to Huldbrand— ^^ You can do as you 
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please with your gold, and your compeii' 
sation ; but your running and seeking 
seemed to me to be very, foolishly spoken. 
I should weep my eyes out if you were to 
be lost ; and would not you also rather 
stay with me and drink good wine ?'' 

^^ That, indeed," replied Huldbrand. 

" There then/' said Undine, ** it was 
foolishly spoken ; for every one is nearest 
to himself; and what is one-half the world 
tbtheotlierr 

The old woman turned away her head 
apd sighed : the fisherman, forgetting his 
former affection for the lovelely girl, be- 
gan to scold, and concluded his speech^ 
by saying— ^^ That sounds as if Turks and 
heathens had brought you up: heaven 
foi^ve both you and me, — you ill-advised 
child,** 
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*^ Yes/' replied Undine ; " but it seems 
to me as if I had not been brought up at 
all ; and what then avails all your talk- 
ing?" . 

' ^' Silence !" exclaimed the foster-lather, 
and she, who was timid in the extreme, 
notwithstanding her capriciousness, shrunk 
within herself; trembling, she nestled 
close to Huldbrand, and asked him, almost 
in a whisper, — *' Are you, too> angry^ my 
handsome stranger ?'* 

The knight pressed her tender hand, 
and- played with her locks: speak he 
could not, for anger at the old man's 
roughness to Undine had closed his lips, 
and thus all parties sat silent and discon- 
tented with each other. 



x>6 
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CHAP. VI. 

The Wedding. 

K LIGHT knocking at the door broke 
on the flitillness and alarped all the in-* 
mates of the cottage^ for it generally 
happens that a trifle^ falling out unex- 
pectedly^ awakens thoughts of terror. — 
Bat here were the additional circum- 
^noes of the neighbourhood of the 
haunted forest^ and of the islet appear* 
ins inaccessible to human visitants. Kach 
looked doubtfully at the other; — ^the 
kaocku.g «. renewed, «,co«.p.nied by . 
heavy sigh ; — ^the knight seized his sword^ 
but the old man softly whispered to him ^ — 
*^ if this be what I fear no arms wiii 
heljp \»^ 
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Undine, in the mean time, dpproacNed 
the door, calling out, with fearless indigna- 
tion, *^ spirits of the earth, if you seek to 
mock Us, Ruhleborn shall instruct you 
better." 

The horror of the others was redoubled 
by these words — they looked wildly oh 
the maiden, and Huldbrand was preparing 
for farther question, whien a voice spoke 
from without, " I am no earthly spirit, 
though, indeed, a spirit that yet dwells in 
the earthly body ; if then you fear God 
and would help me, open the ddor ib me 
without delay." 

At these words Uhdin^ had isilready un- 
closed the door and held out a lamp into 
the darkness of the stormy night, by the 
light oiF which they saw an old , monk, 
who shrunk back in alarm at the unex- 
pected appearance of the lovely damsiel. 
He might well imagine that the powers 6i 
enchantment were sporting with him, 
when so glorious an image ajpjpeared froin 
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SO poor a dwelling — he began to pray— 
'^ all good things praise God our Lord !" 
" I am no spirit," said Undine smiling— 
*' Do I indeed seem so terrible ? Be- 
sides, you may perceive I am no whit 
frightened by your prayers — I also know 
there is a power above us, and understand 
his praise — Each, indeed, in his own way, 
and for that he has created us. Enter, 
reverend father— You come to good peo- 
ple—Enter." 

The priest came in bowing and gazing 
round him, and his appearance blended 
dignity with kindness ; the water was 
dripping from his dark garments, from his 
white beard, and the whiter locks on the 
crown of his head. The fisherman and 
the knight led him into an adjoining room 
and gave him other clothes while his own 
were transferred to the women that they 
might be dried. The old stranger thanked 
them both with humble cordiaUty, utterly 
refusing the glittering mantle ofiered to him 

I 
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by Huldbrand^ in the phce of which he 
chose a grey upper garment belonging to 
the fisherman. 

They returned to the first chamber^ and 
the old woman^ giving up her chair to the 
priest^ would not rest till he had seated 
himself in it ; " You/* she said, " are 
aged^ exhausted, and a holy man withal.** 

Undine pushed under his feet the little 
stool, on which she used to sit by the side 
of Huldbrand, and shewed herself parti- 
cularly anxious for his accommodation. 
Huldbrand mocked her for it in whispersiy 
but she replied, with unusual earnestness-— 
'^ he serves the power who made us all ; 
on this point there is no jesting.*^ 

The monk was now refreshed with 
food and wine^ and began, upon his reco* 
very, to relate his history ; — ^^ Yesterday I 
left my monastery that lies far ofi* on the 
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othei' side of the great lake to travel to 
the residence of my bishop, that I might 
inform him of the distress into which my 
cloister and its tributary villages had been 
|>lunged by the late strange floods. After 
bating taken a circuitous track on account 
of the overflow! rtg waters, I yet found 
myself, on the eVe of the following day*, 
compelled to sail over a flooded brandh of 
the lake by the help of two stout ferry- 
men. Scarcely had the little bark touched 
the water, when the storm, which novr 
niges, broke forth in 111 1 its violence* It 
*was as if the waves had only waited for nt 
to begin their mad tumultuous dance ; the 
oars were torn violently from the handfei of 
the sailors^ and beingbroken to piecesdrove 
far, far away from us on the billows. We 
ourselves flew along over the mountainous 
waves helplessly and at the will of the 
tiriM tilfeitaents, till we approached yemc 
distaht Bh^re, which ^fe df eady saw risiiig 
between tte dtstimt elotftb Mid the fc«kn- 
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iog waters. At length tKe boat novr ' 
whirled and/whh*Ied as in an eddy^ but 
whether it was upset, or I fell out, I know 
not. Darkling in the terrors of new* and 
dreadful death I was carried onwards till 
a wave threw me beneath the trees upon 
yoiir island." 

*^ Island, truly,'* said the fisherman; 
*^ a short time past it was a neck of land, 
but now since the wood-streams and the 
lake have become, as it were, mad, things' 
wear a different face with us." 

'^ r remarked something of this kind," 
replied the priest, " when struggling out 
of the water in darkness, and meeting 
only a wild uproar around me, I perceived 
at last a footpath lose itself in the en- 
croaching element. Then the light in 
your cottage caught my eye, and I ven- 
tured hither, where I cannot sufficiently 
thank my heavenly father for having led 
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led me to such pious friends as you are 
after my salvation from the deep; the 
more so, as I do not know whether, in 
this life, I shall see any others than your- 
selves." 

*^ How mean you that?" asked the 
fisherman^ 

^^ Know you how long this tumult of 
the elements may last?" replied the 
stranger — " and I am old in years — the 
stream of my life may more easily dry up 
into the earth than the stream of yonder 
forest. Besides, it is not impossible that 
more and more of the foaming flood may 
force itself between you and the opposite 
wood till you are too far cut off from the 
neighbouring shore for your little slight 
bark to venture on it ; the inhabitants of 
the firm land might then easily forget your 
ag^ in the hurry of their own occupa- 
tions.** 
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The old woman shuddered and crossed 
herself^ " exclaiming, " God forbid." But 
the fisherman laughed at her terrors — 
" To see what a thing man is ! It would 
make no diflerence^ at least to you^ my 
dear wife. Have you, since many years, 
gone beyond the limits of the forest ? And 
have you seen other men than Undine and 
myself? But lately the knight and this 
holy man have come to us ; — ^They will 
remain with us should we become deserted 
on this islet, so that you will be a gainer 
by the change." 

" I know not how," said his wife, " but 
one feels strangely under the idea of being 
irrevocably cut off from the rest of the 
world, although one neither sees nor 
wishes to see them " 

^' You remain then with us — ^you re- 
main then with us" — murmured Undine 
half singing, and nestled more closely to 
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the side of Huldbrahd. But h^ was lost 
in deep and serious thought :• — Since the^ 
priest's last words the country on the other 
side of the wood-stream had gradus^Uy 
faded to him in distant darkness; the 
blooming island on which he was living 
looked more green and smiling— the bride' 
glowed as the loveliest rose of this little 
spot, nay even of the whole world — ^the 
holy man was in his place — ^to this came 
the angry look which the old hostess cast 
on the youthful beauty for leaning so 
closely on her beloved in the presence of 
the priest, and it seemed as if a torrent 
of bitter reproach would follow. — The 
pause was brief— the words burst from his 
lips — 

" You see a bridal pair before yon, re- 
verend father, and if the maiden and these 
good old people db dot oppose it, you- shall 
join our hands this very evening.** 



TJtxe aged ccniple were much a^tomshed. 
It is true they had often before thought of 
such an event, but they had never given 
words to, the idea^ and now that the knight 
. did . so, it seemed like something strange 
^aud unexpected. Undine now first be- 
came serious ; she looked down before her 
1 in deep thought while the priest enquired 
after the particulars^ and asked the con- 
sent of the old people. After much cir- 
cumlocution all parties came to a right 
understanding; the fisherman's wife re- 
tired to prepare the bridal chamber for the 
young people, and bring out the two con- 
^crated t^pers'^ whiph l^ad been kept for 
jsuch a ceremony, while Huldbrand \iras 
twisting his chain to t^ar off two rings ,for 
the pui'pose of exclianging with thq bride. 
Thifl roused Undine from her reverier^ 

*^ Not so— -my parents have not sent;,^e 
quite a beggar into the world — on the 
contraiy they must h^ve lopkied Iqiig ago 
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without doubt for the coming of such an 
hour." 



With this she hurried from the room^ 
and returned almost immediately with two 
valuable rings, the one of which she gave 
to the bridegroom, and the other she kept 
for herself. The fisherman was astonished 
at this, and still more so was his wife, who 
just then entered, for neither of these 
jewels had before been seen by them upoii 
the child. 






My parents/* observed Undine- 
sewed up these things in the beautiful 
dress I wore when I first came to you : 
they forbade me moreover to give the least 
hint of them to any one before the even- 
ing of my nuptials ; I therefore silently 
took them out and till this day kept them 
hid." 

The priest broke oflf farther question 
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and wonder ; he lighted the consecrated 
tapers, set them on the table^ and bade 
the bridal pair stand before him. The 
holy wprds were briefly spoken — the union 
was accomplished — the old people^ gave 
their blessing to the youthful couple— 
and the bride leaned trembling and 
thoughtful on the knight — when suddenly 
the priest exclaimed, ** You are strange 
people ! — Did you not tell me you were 
the only inhabitants on the island ?^^And 
yet during the whole ceremony a tall, 
venerable man in a white mantle was 
looking through the window. He must 
still be before the door, if you wish to 
make him enter •** 

" God forbid !** said the old woman 
shuddering. — ^l^he fisherman shook his 
head in silence — Huldbrand started to the 
window, and he himself thought he saw a 
white figure that again quickly and en- 
tirely vanished in the darkness. He 
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however persuaded the pries^ that it had 
lieen an error of his fancy only^ and all 
were now familiarly s€|lELted round the 
hearth. 



.» . 
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CHAP. VII. 



Farther Adventures an the Marriage 

Evening. 



DURING the marriage ceremony Un- 
dine had shown herself still and bashful ; 
but now it seemed as if all the strange ca- 
prices which dwelt in her were bursting 
out with so much the more violence from 
the short restraint. She mocked the bride- 
groom and her foster-parents^ and even the 
reverend priest^ playing them a thousand 
childish tricks ; when the old woman at-» 
tempted the least reproach a few words 
from the enamoured knight^ in which ne 
carefully called Undine his wife^ com- 
pelled her quickly into silence. Still he 

E 
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himself was as little pleased with the 
childish behaviour of the bride, but nei- 
ther signs, nor hints, nor whispers had the 
least effect upon her. As often as she 
perceived the discontent of her beloved — 
and that would ba{q[)£a sometimes — she 
was for the moment more quiet, seated 
herself by his side, patted him, laughed 
and whispered in his ear, and thu« 
smoothed the rising wrinkles in his fore- 
head :— *But in the yery next instant some 
mad humour would iigain seize her* raii 
all went worse than e^er. At l«:igth tlie 
priest in » tone of frieodly eaxnestiieai 
aiddiiesfled h&p^^ 

'^ My lovely young mfi^iden, one can* 
«at iadeed look upoa you witfaoot ptea- 
sum, but think betioiai «o to attune ffour 
soul, that it may hairmonuse witib tibe soui 
of your brid^room." 

« Soal P* replied U^diqie, lawj^m^-r 



^^ Tbit wundfl delightfalljr in truths and 
may foe most people be an excellent and 
profitable rule— Bat if oae happens to hare 
&o floul ? — ^What then, I pray ywi, be- 
comes of yottr tuning ?*' 

The priest was deeply hurt and an* 
$wered^not-<«-be turned away mournftiUy 
from the maiden^^Sbe hoiverer eaixie dose 
to hum and wii^ a soothing voice 8aid,«^ 
^ No-^Hinderstand me rightly first before 
you are angry, for that wrathful look makes 
me sad, and yon should give pain to no oiae 
who has not injured you ; only have pa** 
tience with me and I will teil you what I 
mean." 

It was eviditot she struggled with her- 
self to enter into sonie painful detail, but 
suddenly she stopped as if seised by an 
inward shuddering, and bmrst into a fiood 
of tears. None now knew what to make 
of her — all, though with different feelings, 

£2 
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looked on in silence-— After a pause she 
said^ drying up her . tears^ ^^ This soul 
must be a delightful, but^ at the same 
time^ a most fearful thing ! — In heaven's 
name^ tell me^ holy man, would it not be 
better that we never should possess one.** 
Again she was silent ; her tears seemed 
only waiting for the answer as if to flow 
once more — ^AU in the cottage started from 
their seats, and drew away from her in 
horror, while she seemed to have eye^ 
only for the priest — the expression of 
iinxious, fearful curiosity was impressed 
upon her features, which made her still 
more an object of strange alarm. When 
no one answered she continued :— 

^^ The soul must press heavily, — ^most 
heavily— on the earthly being, for even its 
approaching image overshadows me with 
anxiety and terror — ^Andoh^ — I was so 
happy !-HSo light of spirit^ once.** 
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Again she melted into tears aiid hid her 
fiice in the drapery of her dress* The 
jpriest with earnest dignity conjured her in 
the name of the most Holy One to fling 
off the thin Veil, if there were any evil in 
her; but she sunk on her knees before him 
repeating his solemn adjurations and tak- 
ing heaven to witness she was at peace 
with all the world. 

" I leave you. Sir Knight/ said the 
priest, '^ along with her to whom I have 
joined you in the holiness of wedlock — 
As far as I can see, there is no evil in her, 
but much that is wondrous — wondrous 
beyond the reach of my imagining. I re- 
commend to you prudence, love, and fide- 
lity.*' Saying this he went out, and the 
cottagers followed him crossing themselves 
in fear and astonishment. 

Undine had sunk upon her knees— -she 
unveiled her face, and looking round fear- 

E 3 
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iully at HuMbrand^ exdaimed — ^ Ah^ 
Dovr you will reject me^ and yet hapless^ 
hapless child^ I have done no eviir**^ 
With tbis^ she looked so infinitely 4>eaii-« 
tiful^ so kwely in her sorrow^ that the 
bridegroom forgetting all the horror afi|4 
all the mystery of the past flew to het 
with open arisi9« She smiled through her 
tears ; it was like the purple of the moro^ 
ing playing on a streamlet. 

^^ You cannot leave me/* murmmned 
Undine, and wound her little filers pbiy-* 
fully amongst his locks. 

>^'%; . The kn^ht endeavoured to shake off 
the horrid thought which yet lay hkUen 
ia ikte recesses of his mind, and which 
wcMftld fain have persuaded him he was 
married to a fairy or some evil mocking 
being from the world of spirits. One ques- 
^n alone, and that i«voliintary escaped 
his lips — ^^ Dear Undine, tell me but one 



thing — what was it you meant hy earthly 
spirits and Kuhleborn,* when the priest 
was knocking at the door ?** — 

^^ Tales — tiles 6f the nursery," answered 
Undine laughing, and returned to her for- 
mer merriment— ** At first I frightened 
you with them, and at fast have you 
frightened me — that it the end of the 
song and of the whole wedding evening/^ 

" No— that is not the end,"* exclaimed 
the knight intoxicated with lov< 



The tapers were extinguished- 



all was siknt — the moon shone clearly 
and softly through the window — lighted 
by its beaitis and amidst a thousand kisses 
he bgre her to the bridal chamber. 
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CHAP. VIIL 



The Day after the Wedding. 



THE fresh light of morning awakened 
the youthful pair — Undine bashfully con- 
cealed her head beneath the coverlet^ and 
Huldbrand was lost in thought. As often 
as he had slumbered in the nighty his rest 
had been broken by strange tevrific 
dreams of spectres who with wild 
mockery disguised their hideousness 
in the forms of beautiful women — and 
again on a sudden assumed the face of ser- 
pents. When he at times awoke from 
these horrid images the moon appeared 
pale and cold before the window. Hor- 
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ror-struck he looked after Undine on whose 
bosom he had slept, and who in unchang- 
ing beauty and loveliness still slumbered 
by his side. Then he would press a light 
kiss on her rosy lips, and again he slum- 
bered to be again awakened by new tier- 
rors. 

Upon considering the past in the morn- 
ing he only saw a cause of reproach to 
himself for the doubt that could make him 
err in his opinion of his lovely bride. Nay 
he openly explained and entreated pardon 
for his error ; she only gave him her hand 
and deeply sighing remained silent. But 
a glance from her eyes so soft, so infi- 
nitely sweet, sweeter than ever he had 
looked upon before, convinced him that 
Undine could not be angry with her hus- 
band. Contented with the past and hop- 
ing for the future he arose and joined his 
companions in the room that was common 
to all. 
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With anxious feces the tbree sate 
arouEid the hearth^ nor did any one dare 
to speak aloud his feelings. It seemed as 
if the priest prayed inwardly for the turn-> 
ing away of some evil. When^ however^ 
they saw the young bridegroom enter 
with a face of such content^ the others too 
put on a more cheerful appearance ; even 
the old fisherman began to jest with die 
knight but with such decency of speech 
that his wife laughed a]^robation. 

At length Undine had dressed herself 
and came into the chamber; all would 
have approached her^ but all stood im* 
moveable In wonder^ so strange appeared 
the young wife to them and yet so well 
known. The priest first approached ber^ 
paternal love sparkling in bis eyes ; be 
raised \)i& hand to bless the j^oung and 
lovely wi& who sunk on her knees before 
him ib timid reverence. In a few friendly 
yet humble words she implored his par- 
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don for ber folKes of the f esterdhy^ and 
with strong emoAion enfkreated him to 
pray for the w^l&re of h«r soul. Then 
she arose, kissed her foster-parents, aiid, 
thanking them for the past, exclaimed^, 
** Oh now I feel.in the very bottom of my 
heMrt how mucii^ how inlkiitely Utiticb, 
you have done for me, yon dear, kiikd 

pec^k.*' 

> ♦ 

Long and tenderly sbe embraced them, 
nor ceased till she perceived their old 
hostess was lodging enquiringly after the 
break&st ; then she arose and taking t^ 
Qianagemeat -of er^frj thing to her8e^f, 
would not allow her the lightest trouble. 

In this bmnour she rlemained the whole 
dtny ; still, ftiendly, cautious, at the same 
time the mother of a family and a tender 
bashful being just arisen from the mar- 
riage bed. The three, vrho had known 
her long, expected with every minute that 

£ 6 
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she would break out into' some sudden 
and strange caprice ; but their expecta*- 
tions were deceived ; she continued mild 
and gentle as an aiigeL The priest could 
,not take his eyes off her^ and said often^ 
times to the bridegroom—" the heavenly 
goodness yesterday gave to you a treasure 
by the hands df me, unworthy — use it as 
it should be used, so will it advance your 
earthly as your eternal welfare.*' 
^ . Towards evening Undine took the 
ktiight's arm with timid tenderness, and 
drew him gently out into the open air— - 
the setting s^n was shining softly over the 
fresh graasj and among, the branches of the 
tall and lofty trees — tears of melancholy 
softness glittered in the eyes of the young 
bride, like the. dews o\ morning-?— an 
anxious mystery hovered on her lips, per- 
ceptible only in her half breathed sighs*— 
she continued to lead on her beloved in 
silence, while to his questions she replied 
only by her looks^ in which^ indeed, was 
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no immediate answer, but a whole hearen 
of love and modest devotion to its object. 

■ ■ » . 

In this manner they reached the banks 

of the flooded stream, and Huldbrand was 

astonished to see it gently trickling in a 

little current, without the Icas^ traces of 

its former wildness and overflowing. Un"* 

dine wept. 

" By to-morrow this stream will be 
quite dried up, and you may then travel 
wheresoever you please without 0|^si- 
tion." 



'^ Not without you. Undine,** said the 
knight laughing ; " nay, if I had the in- 
clination, church and clergy, emperor and 
the empire, would alike join to bring back 
to you the fugitive." 

•* All depends on you — all depends on 
you,'* murmured the lovely girl, half 
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lai^ingy half in tears — ^^yetlthidk you 
will not part with me — yon lore me too 
much for that. But carry me over to the 
islet that lies before us ; there will we de- 
cide on this af&ir; I could^ indeed, easily 
glide through the stream myself^ but it is 
so sweet to rest in your arms ! and if you 
should reject me^ I shall then ha?e^ for the 
last time, reposed in them/' 

Huldbrand, full of strange fears and 
emotions, knew not what to answer. He 
took her in his arms, and carried her across 
the stream ; now, for the first time, he 
remarked^ that it was the same little 
island from which, in the night of their 
meeting, he had returned her to the fisher- 
man. Arrived there, he sat her down on 
the soft grass and would fain have placed 
himself beside his lovely burthen, but she 
said, " no — there — opposite to me — I 
would read in your eyes, even before your 
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lips have spoken— «nd now listea attea* 
tifely to what L kave to say***— She 
began—- 

■ 

'^ You ahoukl know^ my beloved^ that 
in the elements there are beings, like unto 
yourself in their external seeming, and 
who yet are seldom visible to creatures of 
the earth. The wondrous salamandera 
glitter and sport in fire ; the dark^ malicious 
gnomes dwell in the bosom of the earth ; 
the sylphs inhabit in the air ; the water-* 
spirits, an extensive race^ live in the 
brook^ apd the rivers, and the seas. Lovely 
is their dwelling in chrystal caves, through 
which shines the heaven with its suns and 
stars* Lofty trees of coral, bearing azure 
and scarlet fruit, bloom sparklingly in their 
gardens— Their walks are over the pure se»» 
sand^ and over beautiful shells of every co^ 
lour that is shining in the rainbow. All that 
the old world possessed most beautiful, and 
which the present is no longer worthy to 
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enjoy, all this the waters have cohered 
with their silver, and now it glitters glo- 
riously below washed by the loving streanis 
that pour forth from moss-flowers and 

» 

coronal shells. They who dwell there 
are beautiful to look at, more beautiful 
than the race of men — I — I am one of 
them." 

Huldbrand wished to persuade himself 
that^his bride was again possessed by one of 
her capricious humours, and found a plea- 
sure in mocking him with the stories of 
her fancy : yet strongly as he sought to 
believe this, he was far from succeeding 
in his wishes ; a strange shudder thrilled 
through him ; incapable of speaking a 
single word, he gazed with fixed eye on 
the lovely speaker, who shook her head 
mournfully and with a deep sigh continued 
thus: — 

*^ We should be far happier than you 
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other human beings — ^for human beings 
we call ourselves, as indeed we are in our 
outward nature — but with all this there is 
one great evil coupled. We, and our fellows 
in the other elements, moulder and pass 
away, soul and body, so that no trace 
of us is left behind — when you, of the 
earth, wake to a' purer life, we remain 
where the sand, and the flint, and the 
wind and the wave, remain. The elements 
quicken us, oft times obey us while we live 
— ^but scatters us into dust when we are 
dead ; still we live merrily, without trou- 
bling ouriselves about the time to come, 
like the .birds of the forest, and the fishes 
of the water, and the many other children 
of kind nature. All, however, would be 
greater than they are- *«nd thus it was the 
ambition of my father, a mighty prince in 
the Mediterranean, that his only daughter 
should have a soul, though with it she 
should suffer the miseries incident to its 
possession. But, one of our race ean only 
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gain liiat otagect by the most intioiate eon« 
nexion of love with a being of the earth. 
I have gained it^ and you I have to tbotnk 
for the precious boon^ you^ whom I love 
with unutterable aflSbction — and you I shall 
still thank for it^ if yon do not make my 
life a misery : For what will become of 
me, should you ahuu me and drive ate 
from your side. ? Yet^ by deceit, I would 
not hold you. If^ theu^ you resolve on my 
is^ction, do it fiow — ^return to the shore 
alone-*-and I plunge into this br«>k> who 
is my uncle^ and here^ in the forest^ away 
from his friends^ leada his hermit life. He 
ia, however^ powerful^ and dear to many 
great streams ; aa he brought me here to 
the fisherman when a young and smiling 
childy so will he return ne to niy parents 
a wife animated with a soul^ loving and 
enduring.*' 

She would have said more^ but Huld^ 
brand embraced her with the tenderest 
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emotion, and bore her back again to the 
land. Here firsts amidst tears and kisses, 
he swore never to desert her, and prized 
himself happier in her possession than 
Pygmalion, the Grecian sculptor, when 
Venus had given life to the statue of his 
own formation. They returned arm in 
arm, and glowing with mutual love, to the 
cottage, and now, for the first, time, Un- 
dine felt how little she need regret the 
hour when she left the chyrstal palace of 
her fij^ti^en 
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CHAP. IX. 



The Knight leaves the Cottage with his 

Bride. 



THE next morning when Huldbrand 
awoke from his sleep his beautiful compa- 
nion was no longer at his side. Again he 
began to give way to the idea that his 
marriage^ and the amiable Undine herself^ 
were nothing more than a fiainjkastical illu- 
sion^ when she returned, kissed him, 
seated herself upon the bed, and said^ 
*' I have been out thus early to see if my 
uncle keeps his word. He has collected all 
his streams into their still bed, and now 
flows through the forest hermit-like and 
silent as before. His friends in the water 
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and in the air are now at rest ; all will 
again be quiet in thede parts^ and you may 
return home without perils whenever you 
think proper.** 

« It was to Huldbrand as though he 
were in a waking dream^ so little did he 
comprehend the strange relationship of his 
wife. Still he did not suffer l^is feelings 
to escape him^ and Undine's unmatched 
loveliness by degrees hushed every secret 
forboding of suspicion. The hours passed 
away, and with them passed his doubts*— 
They stood at the door, gazing on the 
green fields with their chrystal boundaries, 
and he again felt so happy in this cradle of 
his love, that he said, ** Why, then, should 
we travel to-day ? We shall hardly find 
any more blissful hours in the world than 
we have lived in this protecting solitude. 
Let us yet see the sun twice or thrice set 
upon us here.** 
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'^ Ab tay Lord ooioaraiids/' replied 
Undine with tender lowliness — " TftifS 
only — ^As it is^ the old people will p^rt 
with me reluctantly, but if they first learn 
to know me as I now am, my loss will be 
the greater to them aiid their hearts wiV 
break. They yet look upon my stillness 
as nothing better than it used to be-*as 
the stillness of the lake, when even the air 
is still ; and they would learn to love a 
shrub or a flowret as r^bdily a« me. Let 
me then not show them this newly-given, 
loving heart, in the moment they must for 
ever lose it on the eiarth, for how could I 
conceal it should we remain long to*, 
gether ?" 

' Huldbrand thought her right ; he went 
to the old people and spoke to them of the 
journey which wa6 to take place in the 
same hour. The priest ^Skted himself 
as a companion to the young couple****A 
short leave-taking followed— The knight 
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• 

lifted his beairtilUl bride into the saddle^ 
and they hastened to the forest throu^ the 
bed of the stream which had now dried 
up : but Undine wq>t bitterly though in 
^iletice;^ and the old people acoompanied 
her with their unsubdued lamentations.-**- 
It seemed as if they had a foreboding of 
that which they had just lost in their 
lovely fo&ter^d^mghten 

The three travellers had reached the 
thickest of the. wood in silence— -It was a 
lovely sight to see them thua in the green 
haU of the leaves-^^e beautiful Undine 
seated on the noble^ cQal>-bbck steed^-—- on 
the one side of her the reverend monk in. 
Ihe white habit of his order*-*(m the other 
th^ youthful^ bloQUiing knight^ sparkling 
in hi^ arms and girded with his glittering' 
^word. Huldhracid had eyes only for his 
lovely wife^ while she^ who had now dried 
up her tears, ^ould only gasse on him^ and 
they soon f^U into a speechless, silent ooih 
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▼ersation with looks and smiles. This Was 
at jast interrupted by a low murmured 
talking between the monk and a /ourth 
traveller, who in the meantime had joined 
the party unnoticed by the youthful pair. 
His garments were white,-^aImost the 
same as the monk^s, except that the hood 
hung deepFy over his face, and the whole 
fell down in such deep folds, that he was 
forced every moment to fling it over his 
arm, or make some similar arrangements, 
which he as constantly did without his 
progress being in the least arrested. Just 
as the newly-married pair observed his 
presence, he was saying,—" And thus, 
reverend father, I have lived for many 
years in this wood, not that any one could 
call me a hermit in your sense of the word ; 
for as I before said, ^I know nothing of 
ipenance, and indeed fancy I have no par- 
ticular occasion for it. I hold the forest 
dear only from its peculiar beauty and 
because it makes me sport when I roll 
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through its dark shades -and amongst its 
leaves in my white fluttering garments, 
and then unexpectedly <a soft sun-beam 
falls upon me." — 

*^ You are a strange, a very strange 
man/* answered the monk, ^^and 1 should 
much like to be more intimately ac- 
quainted with you/*— 

« 

^^ And, who, then, are you T enquired 
the stranger.-— 

'^ They call me the father Heilman, 
replied the friar, " and I come from the 
cloister on the other side of the lake.'*-— 

^^ So, so,'* said the stranger, " and my 
name is Kuhleborn ; or if it came to a 
point of courtesy, I might just as well be 
called the lord Kuhleborn, or rather the 
free lord Kuhleborn, for I am free as the 
bird in the forest, and, indeed, a little 
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more so. For example — I have sdme« 
thing to tell the young lady yonder." And 
before one could look rounds he was on the 
other side of the monk^ close by Undine, 
and raised himself up as if to whisper 
something in her ear; but she turned 
away from him in terror, exclaiming, 
^* I have nothing more to do with you.** 



*^Ho! ho ! "cried the stranger, laughing, 
" What monstrous and exalted alliance 
have you contracted, that you no longer 
know your kinsman ? Do you not recog- 
nize your uncle Kuhleborn, who so faith- 
fully bore you on his back into this coun- 
try ?"— 

^^^ But I entreat you,^^ 5akl Undine, 
*^ not to let me see any thing of you again 
— I fear you now, and should my- hus- 
band learn to dislike me, from finding m^ 
in such strange society, and with such 
relations — ^* 



•^ Niece/* interrupted Kuhleborn, ^^ you 
must not forget that I am here as your 
guide and your protector ; the Gnomes 
would play you strange tricks else : there- 
fore let me go on quietly. For the rest, 
the old monk yonder remembers me bet- 
ter than you seem to do^ for he declared 
just now that I looked Kke a well-known 
friend, and must, indeed, have been with 
him in the boat from which he £^11 into 
the water. In that, however, he is not 
wrong ; I was the water-spout which tore 
him from it, and atterwards floated him 
safely to the land, that he might celebrate 
your nuptials." — 

Undine and the knight looked after 
father Heilmaii, but he appeared to be lost 
in a waking dream, and to understand 
nothing more of what was spoken. Un- 
dine again urged Kuhleborn's departure. 

" I already see the end of the wood yon- 

F2 
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der— we no longer need your help, and 
nothing causes us alarm but yourself; 
therefore, in love and kindness, I entreat 
you, vanish, and liet usgo in peace." 

Kuhleborn seemed offended at this ; he 
looked ferociously, and drew near Un-^ 
dine, who screamed aloud, and called upon 
her friend for help. Swift as lightning 
Huldbrand turned round upon his horse 
and aimed a blow with his sword at Kuhle- 
borh*s head ; but the blow fell upon a 
water-fall that foamed down a lofty rock, 
close to them, and on the sudden, with a 
noise that sounded almost like laughter, 
flowed over them, and wetted them to the 
skin. The monk, as if then awaking 
from a dream, exclaimed, *^ This I 
long ago expected, because the stream 
runs from the height so close beside us. 
At one time it was as if it were a hu- 
man being, and could speak to me." 
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But a voice from the water-fall distinct- 
ly whispered these words in Huldbrand's 
ear :— 



'< Valiant knight, merry knight. 
Quick to lore, and quick to fight, 
I blame not, I quarrel not ; ' 
Use but weU the prize you've got : 
Valiant knight, merry knight. 
Quick to love, and quick to fight. 



t> 



A few paces further, and they were in the 
open country. The city lay before them 
in its splendour, and the evening sun which 
gilded its towers, dried the wet clothes of 
the wanderers. 



f3 
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CHAP. X. 



^ ' ■ 



Adventures in the City* 



THE sudden absence of the young sir 
Huldbrand of Ringstetten had created a 
great sensation^ for he had won the hearts ^ 
of the jieople by his dexterity in the dance^ 
and in the tournament^ as well as by his 
n)ild and friendly manners. His servants 
would not quit the city without their 
master^ though all wanted courage to fol- 
low him through the recesses of the forest. 
They remained^ therefore, in their dwel- 
ling, inactively hoping, as is the case with 
most men, by their lamentations keeping 
alive the memory of the lost-one. As the 
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violent storms and floods happened soon 

Ml 

alter^ all believed that he had perished ; 
and Bertalda unceasingly regretted him^ 
cursing herself, who had first allured him 
tp the perils of the wood. Her ducai 
foster-parents had come to remove her 
from the city^ but she persuaded them to 
stay with her until they could gain some 
certain information respecting Huldbrand^ 
whether dead or living. She endeavoured 
to allure many young knights, who were 
wooing her, \o follow*the noble adventurer 
in the forest ; but she could not offer her 
hand as the prize of the hazard, for she 
still hoped to recover and to wed her 
Huldbrand ; and no one would risque his 
life to bring back so^ dangerous a rival for 
the poor reward of a glove, or a ribbon, or 
even of a kiss. 

Now that . Huldbrand appeared so sud- 
denly and unexpectedly, the joy was gene- 
ral in the city, except with Bertalda; 

f4 
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however others might rejoice at his bring- 
ing back so lovely a wife with Father 
Heilman^ as a witness to bis marriage^ she 
only found in this a cause for sorrow. 
From the first she had loved the young 
knight sincerely, and subsequently by her 
mourning for his absence had informed 
the world more plainly of her passion 
than suited the present state of things. 
Still she did as a sensible woman would 
do— submitted herself to circumstances, 
living on the most friendly footing with 
Undine, whom the whole city imagined 
t6 be a princess, freed by Huldbrand from 
some evil enchanter in the forest. When- 
ever Undine, herself, or her husband were 
questioned on this head, they found means 
to elude the enquiry, and fether Heilman's 
lips were sealed against idle chattering: be- 
sides, immediately after Huld brand's ar- 
rival, he had returned to his cloister, so 
that the people were forced to content 
themselves with their own wild guesses. 
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and even Bertalda knew no more of the 
reality than the rest of the world. 

Undine soon became more and more 
attached to her new friend^ and she would 
ojften say, ^' We must have known each 
other long ago, or else there is some sin- 
gular sympathy between us ; for without 
some cause, some deep and mysterious 
cause, one does not love another as I from 
the first moment have loved you." 

Even Bertalda could not deny that she 
felt some traits of confidence and affection 
for Undine, much as she thought she had 
reason to complain of this successful rival* 
With this mutual inclination towards each 
other, the one still contrived to persuade 
her husband^ and the other her foster- 
parents, to put off the day of their depar*- 
ture ; nay they even talked of Bertalda's 
accompj^nying Undine, for some time, to 
castle Ringstetten, which was seated at the 
source of the Donau. 

f5 
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This was the subject of their discourse 
one lovely evening, when by the star-light 
they wandered round the market-place, 
shadowed about by its lofty trees. All 
three walked in familiar intercourse be- 
neath the deep blue heavenSy often inter- 
rupted in their speech by their admiration 
of the fountain, which stood in the middle 
of the square, and foamed and murmured 
with strange whisperings. The time 
threw a soft, a mysterious sj)ell upon 
their senses — the lights from the near 
houses stole through the shadows of the 
trees — a low humming of the chil- 
dren in their playing, and of people in 
the neighbouring streets, rolled around 
them — ^it was a solitude — and yet in the 
midst of the glad, living world! — ^that 
which in the day-time had been a difficul- 
ty, now seemed to offer its own accom- 
plishment; and the three, friends could 
scarcely comprehend how Bertalda's jour- 
neying with them should have occasioned 
the least point for consideration. 
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While they were settling the day for 
their general departure^ a tall man ap- 
peared to them from the middle of the 
market-place; he bowed respectfully to 
the company^ and approaching Undine,, 
whispered something in her ear :— -discon- 
tented, as it seemed, alike with the inter- 
ruption and the occasion of it^ she stepped 
a few paces aside with the stranger, and a 
I half-whispered conversation commenced 

between them, in what sounded like a 
foreign language. Huldbrand fancied he 
knew this singular-looking being, and 
gazed so earnestly on him that he neither 
answered, nor even heard the questions of 
the astonished Bertalda. 

AH at once Undine clapped her hands 
joyfully^ and laughing aloud^ left the 
stranger standing by himself, while he^^ 
with much shaking of the head, and hasty, 
discontented steps, retired, and descended 
into the fountain. Huldbrand now thought 

re 
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himself certain in his belief ; but Bertal* 
da exclaimed^ *^ My dear Undine, what 
did this well-master want with you ?'* — 

The young wife, laughing within her- 
self, replied, '' To-morrow, on your birth- 
day, you shall know all, my friend." — 

More than this was not to be got out of 
her. She only invited Bertalda, and, 
through her means, her foster-parents, to 
dinner on the appointed day, and shortly 
after they separated for.the evening. 

They had now taken leave of fiertalda> 
and were retiring home alone through 
the streets, that grew darker with every 
moment. 

'' Was it not Kuhleborn ?" said Huld- 
brand to his beautiful wife, and a cold 
shudder thrilled through him as he pro- 
nounced the name* 
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" Yes, it was," replied Undine, *^ and 
he would preach to me much wild matter ; 
but in the midst of it, quite contrary to 
his intentions, he has delighted me by 
some most welcome information. If you 
would immediately know what this is, my 
dear lord and husband, you have only to 
command me, and I will tell you all 
without disguise. But if you would cause 
your Undine a very, very, great pleasure, 
you will leave it till to-morrow, and take 
your share in the surprize." 

The knight willingly acceded to the 
request of his wife, which had been so 
sweetly urged. Even while sinking into 
sleep, she smiled and murmured to her- 
self, — " How will the dear, dear Berfalda 
rejoice and wonder at the message of the 
well-master !" 



.*. 
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CHAP. IV. 



Bertaldd!s Birth-dc^- 



The company sat at the feast-— Bertal- 
da, ornamented with flowers and jewels, 
the numerous gifts of her foster-parents 
and friends, was at the head of the table — 
Huldbrand and Undine by her side.— 
When the rich repast was ended, and the 
desert placed, the doors were flung open, 
after the good old custom in the land of 
the Germans, that the people might look 
on and rejoice in the joy of their superiors. 
Servants, too, carried wine and fragments 
amongst the spectators. 
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During this, Huldbrand and Bertalda 
waited with secret impatience for the pro- 
mised relation^ and kept their eyes as 
much as possible fixed upon Undine ; but 
she was silent, and only smiled,, and by 
her manner gave tokens of inward sa- 
tisfaction. Whoever knew of her promise 
might easily see that the mystery was e^^e- 
ry moment on her lips, and was only kept 
in sportful denial, as children do with 
things of the sweetest relish, Bertalda 
and the knight participated in the joy of 
her feelings, expecting with timid expecta- 
tior^ the new fortune which was to melt 
down upon them from the lips of their 
friend. 

Many of the company now entreated 
Undine to sing, and the request was well- 
timed, indeed, for the preservation of her 
secrete — She immediately ordered her lute 
to be brought to her, and sung the words 
Hidt follow :— 
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The morning is fsiir, and the flow*rets are gajr^ 

The shells sparkle bright in the sea's yellow way } 

But what is it glitters so white to the eye 

'Midst the odorous grass that shoots up on high ? 

Oh is it a lily of heav'nly birth. 

By chance fallen into the lap of the earth ? 

Alas! 'tis a child as fair as the day. 

Whose hands with the flowers unconsciously play> 

And grasp after that which is far, far away. 

Who> who art thou lovely one? — whence hast thott 

• come ? 
Have the waves brought thee here from thy happier 

home ? 
Oh stretch not thy little hands out — 'tis in vain 3 
For here is no hand that shall grasp thee again. 
The flowers that cradle thee, wet with the dew^ 
Though lovely, alas ! are not lovely to you j 
The gems that shine on them like stars of the night» 
Their fragrance that balms the new morning's 

light. 
To thy lips yield no food, to thy slumbers no rest. 
They both must be found on thy own mother's 

breast. 

But in thy life's room, ere the first blushing flies. 
While the smile of unconsciousness laughs in thy 
eyes. 
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Thou hast lost its best blessing, yet know*at not> 

poor thing* 
How bright was the feather is pluck'd from thy 

wing 3 
A stranger rides by — ^he hears thy young cries. 
And the tears of compassion flow from his eyes. 

His love brings j^ou up — the quick hours roll on — 

And great is the prize thy fortune has won, — 

•The years of thy life are one ever May> 

And pleasure's the aun that brightens thy day; 

Yetstill thou hast left a pleasure behind. 

On the strand of thy birth, more sweet, more refin'd. 

Undine, with i melancholy smile, let 
the lute fall from her hands — the eyes of 
the ducal foster-parents swam with tears — 
the duke himself gazed on Bertalda with 
deep emotion. 

*^ It Was thus in the morning that 1 
found you, my dear, my lovely orphan — 
the fair singer is, indeed, right — the best 
gift we had it not in our power to give-i- 
a mother r 



n 
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*^ But we must also hear/* said Undine, 
" how it fered with the poor old people 
She gently touched the strings of the lute 
and sung— 



The mother comes home — she flies to the toU 
Where her infant should be— where her Infant is 

not: 
She seeks up and down — her sorrow grows wild; 
She shritsks o^er the cradle-—'' Oh ! where is mf 

child ?•• 



The tide ebb*d in night with the morning shaK 

flow — 
The sun set in night with the morning shall glow -, 
But leave off thy seeking — thy seeking is vain— -> 
Thy darling shall never smile on thee again* 



The wind shrilly blows as night shuts out day. 
And weary the father plods homeward his way ; 
But the thought of the smile which his coming 

shall greet. 
Makes light his faint heart, and quickens bis feetf; 
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He retarna^ and no smile makes glad his returp. 
But the funeral lights dull and smokily burn ; 
His welcome is found in the mother's shrill cry — 
'* Too lopg have I liv*d — and my pray'r is to die."* 

^^ Tell me, tell me, for God's sake, who, 
and where are my parents ?" cried the 
weeping Bertalda-— " You certainly know 
them. Undine — I see, I feel you do—or 
else you had not rent my heart thus— =• 
perhaps they are already here ! — Should 
it be so"— 

Her eye glanced round the brilliant 
assemblage, and fixed upon a sovereign 
princess who sate beside her foster-parents, 
when Undine with overflowing eyes turned 
herself towards the door— 

^^ Where then,*' she exclaimed, ^^ wh^re 
are the poor, expecting elders ?'*— -And 
the old fisherman with his wife tottered 
forward from the heap of the spectators* 

* I hftYe found it necessary to take great libelees wHli 
the original of these rersesi sung by Undine. • 
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weep aloud^ and the company divided into 
difierent parties doubting and disputing, 
her manner changed ; she entreated with 
so much earnestness and dignity to be 
allowed to speak in her husband's house^ 
that all around her, as if by general con- 
sent were silent. With modest pride she 
advanced to the upper end of the tabid 
where Bertalda had sat till then, and, 
while all eyes were fixed upon her, ad- 
dressed them thus : — 

*^ You, who look so wildly and so hostile, 
and have so rudely disturbed my festival, 
listen to me — I knew nothing of your 
foolish customs and your hard manner of 
thinking, and most probably shall never 
comprehend them.« It is not my fault 
that all is in this confusion ; believe me^ 
the fault is yours* entirely, little as it may 
seem to you to be so. On this point, 
therefore, I have not much to say ; only 
one thing must be spoken — I have uttered 
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no falsehood — I cannot, nor I will not, 
give any proof beyond my own assurance^ 
but this I will farther confirm by oath, if 
it be requisite. I have my information 
from the same being who allured Be^talda 
from her mother*s arms into the water, and 
afterwards laid her in the duke*s way upon 
the meadow.** 

" She is an enchantress^ cried Ber^ 
talda, — *^ a witch, who has connexion with 
the evil spirits — She herself confesses 
it/* 

** That do I not,** said Undine, a heaven 
of innocence and trqth beaming in her 
lovely eyes — " I am no witch ; look at me 
and be yourself the judge." 



"False, empty boasting,** interrupted 
Bertalda. ^' She cannot prove that I am 
the daughter of these poor people-r- Let me 
entreat you, my noble parents, to lead me 
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£roin this society— from this city-— where 
the only object seems to be my dishonour/' 

The aged^ honourable duke moved not^ 
and his duchess said, ^^ We must tjio- 
rottghly understand the ground on which 
we are ; God forbid that I should set my 
foot without this hall till then/' 



The old woman now advanced, and bow- 
ing with a deep reverence before the 
duchess exclaimed — ^^ You unlock my 
heart, most high and pious princess— I 
must inform you, that if this bad creature 
is my child, she bears a mark like to a 
violet between her shoulders, and a similar 
one on the ankle of her left foot. If she 
will only retire with me from the hall"— 

*^ I shall not undress myself before a 
peasant," said Bertalda, proudly turning 
her back upon her.. 
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" But you will before me,** replied the 
duchess with great earnestness. ^^ Follow 
me^ young lady^ into that chamber^ and let 
the old woman accompany us.'* 

The three women left the hall and the 
rest remained behind in silent expectation. 
After a short pause they returned— -Ber- 
talda was pale as deaths and the duchess 
said^ ^' Right is right ; therefore I declare 
to you that this old woman has spoken 
truly — Bertalda i» the fisherman's daugh^ 
ter^ and thus much is all that is now^ re- 
quisite to be known.'' 

The princely pair then left the room 
with their foster-child^ and at a sign from 
the duke the old man followed with his 
wife — ^The other guests retired silent but 
murmuring in secret,-— and Undine weep- 
ing bitterly sunk into the arms of Huld- 
brand. 
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CHAP. XII. 



They travel from the City. 



SIR Haldbrand would indeed have been 
better satisfied if tfaitigs had fallen out 
dtherwnse on this day, but even as it .was 
he could not but be pleased by the light 
which the last few hours had thrown upon 
the character of Undine ; no less lovely 
<han loving, her very errors *vere th^ iep- 
rors of virtue. If, would he say to him- 
self, I have given her a, soul, I have ^iven 
her one that is better, much better than 
my own. And with this idea he only 
thought of drying up her tears and leaving 
on the very next day thecity^ which after 
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this adventure mMt be di9$igre«ftble to;fai4r# 
It is indeed true that the public opiiiioif 
was not unjust towards her. As long 
before rdometbingvtonderful was escpected 
from her^ . this strange discovery of Bei^ 
talda's descent created oo pturticular leoM^ 
tion, or if any^ the evil opinion was against 
the iii^nd m .the minds of 4U tb^se ^ho 
jiad heard; the history and been witn^ft^ 
to heat vHolmt behaviour. , Of this^ ho^wch 
fver^ 'tb€trk,Q)gJ»t;aud. his. wife -^new a^h 
Adngiihm^^ ope \voulcl haye prpyed . 9s 
patnfttl tp Ui)difie as the otherv^ad "thus 
'th^ be^t tfc|il^ foi: them to do was to leaw 
,the Mmik pf;rth^ old fity behipd them as 
.^uicWyiasiposfi^bte, . » . , . ^ .. 

[> : !Wi<!h the firf;(f jbeams of the morning . ^ 
f^plwciid-jcarri^g^, yrapted ^for Undine be- 
.kwjfttbifih^r «,'fyind(>y\;^^ |he horses of.,§ir 
-llMiI4bfan4 <#ful <?f;bfs.p^fsfap[fpffl, im- 
patiently on the pavement b^sid|& itk j The 
knight was leading her out of the house^ 

c2- 
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n^hen a fisherman's daughter crossed their 
path. 

*^ We do not need your goods," said 
Huldbrand~T^^ we arc about to set out 
^pon our journey." 

At this the girl began to Weep bitterly, 
and now first they perceived diat it was 
-Bertalda. They immediately returned 
tilth her to their apartment, and learnt 
from her that the duke and duchess were 
so deeply incensed at her yesterday's vio- 
lence and want of feeling that they had 
entirely -withdrawn their protection, yet 
not without first presenting.her .with .a 
large dowry. The fisherman also had been 
largely gifted, and on the same day had 
taken the road to his cottage — *' I would 
have gone with them,- she continued, 
'^but the old fisherman, who is said te'fee 
myfiither-— 
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^^ He is, Bertalda ; he is indeed/^ in- 
terrupted Undine — '^Look now ; he, whom 
you took for the master of the welU, in- 
formed me of it fully* He wanted to 
dissuade me from taking you with me to 
castle Rmgstetten, and thus the mystery 
escaped him." 

*^ Well then— my^rter/' said Ber- 
talda, " if so it must be — my father said, 
you go not with us, till you are changed 
from what you now are. Venture alone 
to our cottage through the haunted forest ; 
that shall be the proof of your regard for us. 
But come not to me as a lady — come as 
the daughter of a fisherman — As he has 
ordered, so will I do, for I am deserted by 
all the world, and will live and die in po- 
verty with my parents. The wood indeed 
affrights me '; spirits and horrid forms are 
said to dwell in it, and I am fearful — ^but 
where is the remedy? — ^And now I come 
here only to ask pardon of the noble Lady 

6 3 
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of RingBtBtten for Hie violdncft of yester* 
day. I indeed feel diat you meant it weU^ 
lovely Undine^ but you knew not-— oh you 
knew not^ how deeply you wounded me, 
and then, in the surprise and agony, many 
a wiJd and unconsidered, word bur^t from 
my lips »— 'Oh forgive — foi^ve— I a» 
enough unhappy — only consider yourself 
what I yesterday waa at the beginning- of 
your festival, and what I am to-day/* 

TeajTS of bitterness fell from her eyes 
while she spoke — 1 he sympathizing 
Undine fell weeping on her neck, and it 
was long before she regained the power of 
utterance, when she said — " You shall 
with us to Ringstetten ; all shall remain 
as it was first settled ; but speak to me as 
your friend, and do not address me with 
the cold title of respect— See — we were 
exchanged, the one for the other, in 
childhood— our fortunes were then united^ 
and we will still farther unite them, so 



that mp hjuman power shall be able tp* di- 
vide us — But first conxe to us to ^fffSr 
stetten — there will we talk it over, and 
our Ufe shall be the life of ^ters. . 

Bertalda, liooked up at Huldbraud fear- 
fully — ^bui there \iras no expression of 
harshness in his features — he pitied th^ 
lovely devoted maiden, and taking her hand 
caressingly requested her to trust ia him 
and Undine. " We will send a mes- 
senger/* he said, •^ to your parents, ta 
explain the reason of your absence from 
them." — He would have said much more 
respecting the good people of the cottage, 
but he observed Bertalda shudder pait^ 
fully at the mention, and he therefore 
ceased to speak of them. He took her 
by the arm, put her into the carriage 
with Undine, and soon the territories of 
the city, with all its painful recollections, 
were left behind them,^ and the women, 

g4 
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with lightened hearts^ began to relish the 
beauties of their way. 

Several days of travel passed^ when at 
length they arrived^ on a beautiful even- 
ing, at Castle Ringstetten. The steward 
and his vassals had much business to com^ 
municate to the young knight after his^ 
long absence, so that Undine was left 
alone with Bertalda, and they walked out 
on the terrace of the castle-wall to enjoy 
the delicious landscape which spreads 
through the fortunate land of Swabia. 

While they still gazed around a stranger 
appeared who greeted them courteously, 
and who seemed, to Bertalda, like the 
mysterious stranger of the city. Still 
more apparent was the likeness, when 
Undine angrily, nay, even threatingly, 
signed to him to retire, and he left them^ 
as before, with hasty steps and much 
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shaking of the head as if loth to depart — 
Still he did go, and was quickly lost to 
them amongst the bushes. Undine, re- 
marking her alarm, exclaimed, " Fear 
not, my dear Bertalda ; this time the 
hateful stranger shall not harm you/' 

With this she related her own story at 
large, how Bertalda was lost to the cot- 
tagers, and herself brought to them. The 
maiden was struck with horror at this dis- 
course — she fancied her friend was seized 
with a sudden madness. But by degrees 
she became more and more convinced by 
the connexion of Undine's words, which, 
^]oreoyer, coincided so perfectly with the 
past circumstances, and still more by that 
inward feeling with which the truth never 
fails to make herself known to us. It 
indeed seemed strange to her to live a part, 
as it were, of one of those fables which 
she had till now only known by relation. 
She gazed with awe upon Undine, but 

, c 5 
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ccmid not resist the cold shudder which 
divided her from her friend^ and^ when 
the evening came^ was astonished how the 
knight could love and treat with familiar 
kindness one who to her^ at leasts was 
rather a spirit than a human being since 
the last disclosure. 
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CHAR XIII. 



' The manner of their living in Castle 

Ringstetten. 



THE writer of this story would entreat 
one favour of you, kind fcader, for liis 
own heart is deeply ajSected^ and he could 
wish that you should feel as he does. In- 
dulge him in his fancy when he passes 
over a long space pf time with few words> 
and only gives a brief epitome of its 
actions. He could easily^ according to 
the rules of art, unfold^ step by step> how 
Huldbrand's love began to tufn from Un- 
dfne to fix upon Bertalda — ^how Bertalda's 
affection towards the knight glowed more 

g6 
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and more with every day, and both, ceas- 
ing to pity Undine, began to fear her as a 
being of another nature — how Undine 
wept, and how her tears sometimes stung 
the conscience of the knight without, 
however, awaking the old affection, so 
that although he at intervals treated her 
kindly, a cold shudder would quickly draw 
him from her to a being of his own kind 
in Bertalda. All this, the writer knows, 
might, and, perhaps, ought to be, detailed. 
*i— But his heart is too heavy for the task, 
for he himsdff has gone through such 
gfenes of fading affection, and now re- 
membrance is frightened at its own sha- 
dows. — Perhaps, dear reader, you have 
experienced such a feeling, for once, at 
least, it should happen in the life of mor- 
tality. — ^Well for you ! if, in this case, you 
have received more than given, for here to 
relieve is happier than to give. — ^I'hen at 
such recollections a pleasurable pain may 
thrill through the soul, and, perhaps, even 
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a gentle tear roll down the cheek for the 
faded flower-bed, which was once so lovely^ 
was once so dearly loved ! — But too much 
of this — we will not dwell on these mourn- 
ful remembrances. — Enough that it was 
so. 

The poor Undine was sorely troubled, 

and the other two were not much more 

satisfied ; Bertalda particularly fancied 

that she found traces of the injured and 

jealous wife in the slightest deviation from 

her wishes : She had, therefore, assumed 

an overbearing manner, to which Undine 

yielded with a melancholy resignation, for 

the blinded Huldbrand upheld her in the 

most decided manner. The castle was 

still more disturbed by strange spirits 

which constantly met Huldbrand and 

Bertalda in the vaulted passages of the 

' castle, and of which nothing had been 

heard before in the memory of man. The 

tall white figure, in whom Huldbrand re- 
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cognized Ruhleborn^ s^nd Bertalda, the 
spectral stranger of the well, frequently 
appeared to them with wrathful menaces, 
but chiefly to Bertalda, who was more 
than once laid upon the bed of sickness 
through terror, and often thought of leav- 
ing the castle ; still, however, she re- 
mained, partly from excessive love to 
Huldbrand and reliance upon her in-* 
nocence as they never yet had come to an 
open declaration ; arid partly because she 
knew not where to seek a refuge if she left 
him. The old fisherman, besides, had 
thus answered the knight's message of 
Bertalda being with him. — ^' I am now a 
poor old widower, for my wife is lately 
dead; but, however dull it may be for 
me to sit alone in my cottage, I would 
rather Bertalda were with you than here 
—only let her beware of injuring my dear 
Undine, or my bitterest curses are Upon 
her.** — ^To the last part of this story ber- 
talda deigned not the slightest attention, 
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but as to what regarded her staying from 
her father, she was very willing to obey, 
for it leaped with her wishes — and such is 
the general custom of mankind in most 
cases. 

Huldbrand had ridden out one day, 
when Undine collected the servants and 
ordered them to bring an immense stone 
for the purpose of closing up the splendid 
well in the middle of the castle court. To 
this it was generally objected, in excuse, 
that the water must be brought from far 
off in the valley below, but she replied 
with a melancholy smile ; — " it grieves 
me, dear children, to increase your la- 
bour. ; much rather would I lighten it, or 
myself drag up the water-casks, but this 
well must be closed. Believe me, on my 
word, that it cannot be otherwise, and 
that we shall thus avoid a greater evil.** 

All the domestics rejoiced in being able 
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to show their duty and attachment to their 
mild and lovely mistress, and, without 
further questions, an enormous stone was 
brought forward. This already was rolling 
beneath their hands towards the well, 
when Bertalda came running and ordered 
them to stop; froni this well it was that 
they drew the water, which, by its mys- 
terious virtues, made fair the skin and lent 
a charm to her beauty — this she would not 
suffer to be closed. — But for once Undine 
remained steadfast in her resolves^ con- 
trary indeed to her usual custom, yet not 
the less with her usual mildness. 

" To me,'' she said, " as mistress of 
the castle belong all its arrangements to 
the best of njy poor judgment, nqr has any 
one but my husband a right to call my cour 
duct to account." 

^^ See — see" — exclaimed Bertalda, anxi- 
ously — " see! how the beautiful water 
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p 

seems to shudder and writhe itself as if 
conscious it was to be shut out from the 
bright sun, and the rejoicing sight of 
human faces that were wont to be reflected 

on its clearness/' 

« 

In reality the water did hiss and boil up 
after a most wonderful manner ; it was as 
if something struggled to escape, but Un- 
dine only urged the fulfilment of her 
commands with so much the more earnest- 
ness. This urgency, however, was little 
needed. — ^The domestics found as much 
pleasure in obeying their gentle mistress 
as in humbling the pride of Bertalda, and 
notwithstanding the outcries and menaces 
of the latter, the stone was, in a short 
time, placed over the opening of the well. 
Undine leant over it in deep thought, and 
wrote, with her fingers, as it seemed, upon 
its surface. She must, however, have had 
something sharp and pointed in her hand, 
for when her turning away allowed them 
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to come forward, they perceived, on the 
stone, a number of strange marks which 
certainly had not been there before. 

When the knight returned in the even- 
ing, he was received by Bertalda with 
tears and complaints against Undine. In- 
toxicated with his illicit love, he threw 
angry looks at the latter, who cast her 
troubled eyes to the earth ; but collecting 
herself, she said ; '^ My lord and husband 
does not censure a vassal even without first 
hearing him, how much less, then, his 
wedded wife." 

^^ Speak, then, — what moved you to 
this singular act ?" said the knight with 
lowering brow. 

" I would tell it to you alone," sighed 
Undine. 



€< 



You may speak it just as well in th^ 
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presence of Bertalda,** observed the knight 
hastily. 

*' Yes — ^if you command it/' replied 
Undine — '^ but do not^ — I entreat you, do 
not command it.** 

She looked so beautiful ! — her manner 
was so humble and so yielding ! that the 
knighfs heart melted, and the warm 
strtile of better times glowed on his fkce. 
He took her kindly by the arm and led 
her into an adjoining chamber where the 
conversation began thus. 

*' My beloved lord, you know my ma- 
licious uncle, Kuhleborn, and have often, 
with great displeasure, met him in the 
passages of the castle. Sometimes he has 
even frightened Bertalda into sickness. All 
this happens from his being a soulless 
spirit formed of the elements, a creature 
of the outer world, insensible to the feel- 
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ings of the world within. Tlien^ too^ he 
sees that you are dissatisfied with me--* 
that I, in my childish simplicity, weep 
Over your displeasure, and, that, perhaps 
in the same hour, Bertalda laughs delight- 
edly. Hence he takes strange fancies 
into his head, and mixes himself in many 
shapes with our circle, unasked, unwished 
for— what avails it that I load him with 
reproaches ?-;-that I drive him away with 
unkindness ? — he gives not the least cre- 
dit to my words — his wretched life has 
no conception how like the pains and joys 
of love are to each other — how intimately 
they blend, with union so near that no 
power can divide them. — Oh ! its tears 
mingle with its smiles, and its smiles at- 
tract its tears from their fountains/' 

Her lips smiled and her eyes wept — 
she looked up in silence to Huldbrand, 
who felt the magic of his passion reviving 
in his heart^ — it was a moment of unmin- . 
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gle4. transport ! — ^h.e again lpved> and she 
felt th^t he. lov^d — she pressed him- more 
.closely to her bosom^ and continued — 

'^ As the disturber of our peace would 
not be dismissed by words, it became re- 
.qiiisitje.that I should close the door against 
hiva ; atld the only door which he had to 
ns is yonder well. With the spirits of 
the other streams in this country from 
the next valley onwards he is at variance ; 
it is ohly lower down upon the Donau, 
with which some of his good friends min- 
gle, that his power again commences. I 
^therefore caused the stone to be rolled 
over the openiog of the well, and inscribed 
certafai characters upon if which lame all 
the might of my zealous uncle, so that he 
never again can trouble either you, me, 
or Bertalda. It is true, indeed, that hu- 
' mto beings, in spite of the inscribed cha- 
racters, can remove the stone with their 
common exertions only ; the signs have 
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no obstacle for- thetn. Accede then^ if 
you will, to the desire of Berttfldft ; btit, 
indeed, she knows not what it is ^h^ asks; 
To her the anger df Rubleborn is mor^ 
particularly directed, and if those things 
should be whiohhe once prophesied would, 
and wbich yet may without any evil dft-i 
tention on your part — Then, oh ! then^ 
even you would be in danger." 

Huldbmnd deeply felt the generosity of 
his lovely wife in thus earnestly shutiiilg 
out her powerful protector, and doing the 
act of kindness to one who had so wan- 
tonly and ignorantly censured her for 
that very kindness. Me pressed ber/af- 
fectionatcly to bis bosoai, andfexchitned 
with strong cmotioib— 

• « 

'^ The stone r&axma^ and all fQm^iiiis, 
and shall remain,, as youiMrould; bav^rit, 
.my beautiful, my dear Undine.*' ■. .\ - : 

The words .of ldve>hAd loog been stfan- 
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gers to her ear^ and she repaid their utter- 
ance with a thousand sweet caresses* At 
length she said^ 

^^ You are so good^ so kind to me, to- 
day, that I may venture to solicit a fevor, 
which else I had not dared to mention-^ 
look now — is it with you as with the sum- 
mer? — even, in the hour of its brilliancy it 
wears the dark and flaming crown of 
clouds — the thunders roll around it, and 
it seems the real monarch of the earth.: 
and thus you, too, thunder and lighten 
with your tongue, and with your eyes, 
and. your anger takes not from your iovc^ 
Ifness, though I, in my weakness^ wiU 
'SOmetim^p weep in terror at its .violence. 
But never.be wrath with me upon the 
water, or when we are near a. stream, for 
then my kinsmen have Or power werme^ 
they would immediately tear vxe from 
you in their. anger, becailse they wduld 
imagine I yraft injil^ed ; and 'an injury -to 
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one of their race is what thev will not 
brook : for the rest of my life I should 
be forced to dwell in the chrystal palaces 
beneath the waters — never again should 
I dare to see you ; or if they did send nie 
to you, then — Oh God ! that — ^that were 
infinitely worse — ^no, let it not, my ^weet 
friend, let it not come so far, if you love 
the poor Undine." 

* 

Huldbrand solemnly promised to do as 
she desired, ' and they lefl the apartments 
mutually contented and delighted, wheQ 
Bertalda met them with the workmen 
whGhn she had summoned to her. In the 
despotic and murmuring tone which she 
had of late thought proper to adopt, she 
said — '^ I suppose the secret consultation 
is ended, and the stone may be removed : 
.»— you will go, workmen, and execute my 
ordersi.'' But the knight indignant ^t her 
rudeness,\old her in few and vety decisive 
words that the stone should remain upon 
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the well : he reproached her too for her 
violence against Undine^ to the great satis- 
faction of those present, who with ill- 
concealed laughter, retired ; while she, 
pale and trembling, hurried away to con- 
ceal her anger snd disappointment. 

The hour for supper had come, and 
Bertalda was waited for in vain — a mes* 
senger was sent to call her, but her cham- 
ber was empty, and on the table was a 
sealed letter directed to sir Huldbrand— 
it was brought to him — ^he opened it with 
astonishment and read — 

*^ I feel with confusion that I am only 
tlie daughter of a poor fisherman. In the 
humble cottage of my parents I will repent 
that I forgot it for a moment. — Farewell, 
and may you be happy with your lovely 
wife." 

H 
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Undine waH much and really troubled. 
Sh€ ekfn^stly entreated Huldbrand to 
hasten after the fugitive, and, if possible, 
reclaim her. Alas ! it was not necessary 
that she should urge it — His passion for 
Bertalda burst out again with violence — 
He ran over the whole castle, enquiring if 
no one knew the path which she had 
taken in her flight, and, when he could 
learn nothing, mounted his horse, resol- 
ved %o ride at random through the 
road which had brought her to the 
cst^tte. At this moment a page came 
up and assured him that the lady had 
taken her way to the Black Valley. 
Like an arrow he shot through the 
gate in the direction mentioned, with- 
out listening to the anxious voice of 
Undine, who cried out to him from 
the window. ^* To the Black Valley ! 
Oh ! not thither, Huldbrand — not thi- 
ther-*Or, in heaven's name, take me 
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with you.** But when she perceived 
her calling was in vain^ she ordered 
her white palfrey to be saddled^ and has- 
tened after the knight^ without suffering 
any of the domestics to accompany her. 
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CHAP. XIV. 



The Black Valley. 



THE Black Valley lies deeply buried 
amongst a chain of mountains^ — a name 
given to that spot by the peasants^ on ac- 
count of the thick gloom thrown over it 
by the lofty trees which grow abundantly 
above^ amongst which the firs are the 
most numerous. Even the stream^ that 
ran down between the rocks^ looked dark 
and cheerlessly^ unlike the usual face of 
rivers that have the blue sky immediately 
above them. Now in the approaching 
twilight the scene amongst the hills was 
wild and gloomy beyond its usual seeming. 
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The knight wandered anxiously along 
the banks of thie rivulet. — Sometimes he 
feared by tardiness to let the fugitive es- 
cape too far; and again his care was lest 
in the eagerness of his haste he should 
pass her if she had concealed herself. In 
the mean-time he had penetrated far into 
the valley, and might soon expect to find 
the object of his search, if indeed he was 
in the right track. A sudden suspicion 
flashed on him that he had erred in this, 
and made his heart throb in quickened 
motion. If he did not find her whither 
was so tender a creature to fly in the 
threatening night-storm which every 
moment beat more fearfully across the 
valley ? — 

While he yet paused in doubt, his at- 
tention was caught by something white, 
shining through the branches on the de- 
clivity of a hill. He thought that he 
recognised Bertalda's garment, and would 

h3 
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have hastened towards it^ but his horse 
would not move one step forward-*— It 
reared 'and plunged so violently, and he 
had so little time to lose that he deter- 
mined to dismount, more particularly as 
the thick bushes would be an impediment 
to his progress^ while on horseback. He 
therefore bound the startled animal to an 
elm, and then eagerly began to force his 
way through the copse-wood. The op- 
posing branches scattered over his cheeks 
and forehead the cold night-dew— *-the 
distant thunder murmured beyond the 
mountains — all seemed so wild, so un- 
earthly strange, that he began to feel a 
shuddering dread at the white figure^ 
which now lay but a few paces from him 
on the earth. Yet he could plainly dis- 
tinguish that it was a female asleep or in 
a swoon, and in white garments such as 
Bc^talda had worn in the morning.^— He 
approached it more neariy — rustled the 
light branches-*— rattled his sword against 



it§ aheatU-'T-It moved not — " Pertalda ! — 
B^rtalda^** he cried — ^first gently-r-then 
more loucUy^t heard n,ot Again he 
called on the beloved ns^me with encre^^ing 
vehemence, and a dull, hollow echo an- 
aw^ed froni the mountain cavitiefi, ^^ Ber« 
tald«!'* — But the sleeper still rem^inedi 
unw^ke&ed.-^He bent down to her.— r 
The darkiiesp of the valley and the ap- 
pro^hing night would not allow him to 
distinguish her features. In fqsirful doubt 
he hung more closely over her, when. % 
fliMih of lightning blamed swiftly across the 
valley, by the deep glare of which he saw 
lying close before him $ horrid, disgusting 
face, and a hoarse yoioe called out,--^ 
" Give me a kiss, beloved one." Screaming 
with horror, Huldbrand started away, and 
the hateful figure flew ^er him. — ^^ Home ! 
Home ! " it shouted, — ^^ the spirits of evil 
are abroad — Homer-or I have yo^," and 
it graq)ed after him with its long white 

arms« 
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A moment, and the knight recollected 
himself^ — " Malicious Kuhleborn/ he 
cried, ^* it is you, — ^you evil-one,— there 
hast thou the kiss which thou hast asked.*' 

Thus saying he aimed a furious blow at 
the figure with his sword, but it melted 
away, and a foaming water-&ll left him no 
doubt what enemy he bad contended with. 
This Kuhleborn would frighten me back 
from the pursuit Bertalda, said he to him- 
self; he thinks I shall shrink in terror 
from his idle mockeries and yield up the 
poor maiden to the fury of his revenge, — 
but that I never will — ^the weak juggler! 
he knows not what man can do, when his 
hand is strong, and his resolve is firm. 

/ 

Huldbrand felt the truth of his own 
words, and firesh courage rose in his heart 
as he uttered them. Fortune too seemed 
to have leagued herself with him, for he 
had not yet reached the spot where he 
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had left his horse bound to the elm, whea 
he distinctly heard through the encreased 
roar of the thunder and the storm-wind, 
the lamenting voice of Bertalda. On the 
wings of speed he hastened forward in the 
direction of the cries, and found the 
trembling girl just as she was endeavour- 
ing to climb up the hills to avoid, at all 
events, the fearful darkness of the valley. 
With a loud exclamation of joy he crossed 
her path, and however high her reso- 
lution might have been before, she now 
sensibly felt her good fortune in that the 
friend so dear to her heart had come to 
free her from this horrid solitude, and a life 
of pleasure in the castle again offered itself 
to her embraces. She followed with hardly 
a word of opposition, but so exhausted, 
that the knight rejoiced when he had led 
her to his horse, which he quickly un- 
loosed and would have placed her in the 
saddle, but the strange appearance of 
Ktihleborn had rendered the animal 

H5 
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quite wild. He himself could scarcely 
have mounted him^ and to lift- up the 
trembling Bertalda on his back was an 
utter impossibility. They resolved there- 
fore to return home on foot — ^With the 
one hand he dragged along the horse by 
the bridle, with the other he supported die 
sinking girl, who exerted the utmost ener- 
gies of her weak strei^th to get as soon s» 
possible through the valley. But wea- 
riness with the weight of lead was on her ; 
her limbs shrunk together, exhausted as 
much by the past terrors, when Kuhleborn 
urged her forwards, as by encr^u^ing dread 
of the tempest which howled with wind 
and thunder through the woods upon the 
mountaiiMs. 

At length she slipped from the sup- 
porting arm of her conductor, and sink- 
ing upon the moss, exclaimed, ** Let me 
lie here, noble friend — it is a fit punish- 
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ment for my folly— here must I expire 
from anxiety aad fatigue/* 

*^ Never, nev^, will I leave you/' cried 
Huldbrand endeavouring to quiet his horse, 
which began to snort and rear more 
wildly than ever, and was with infinite 
difficulty prevented from trampling on 
Bertalda. When however he left her side 
to keep him from her, she began to call 
upon him most piteously in the belief that 
his intent was to desert her in this wilder- 
ness. Worn out by the struggle he no 
longer retained possession of himself— 4ie 
knew not what to do— willingly would he 
have released his startled horse to rpam 
through the night and weary put bis 
wildness, but he feared his taking his 
flight through the narrow pass and tramp- 
ling on Bertalda as she lay. 

In this moment of dread and anxiety 
he was at length comforted by the sound 

h6 
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of a waggon slowly travelling down the 
flinty path. He called out for assistance — 
A man's voice answered, desiring him to be 
patient, but promising assistance ; and soon 
after two white horses appeared from out 
the bushes drawing a heavy cart along, 
which was covered by a cloth of the same 
colour to protect the goods underneath 
from the weather : close beside them was 
the carter, at whose bidding the obedient 
animals stood still — He came up to the 
knight and helping him to master his 
horse, said, *^ I know well what is the 
matter with the beast ; when I first tra- 
velled through these parts it was no better 
with my cattle ; it is all occasioned by a 
wicked water-sprite who dwells here about, 
and delights in such knaveries, but I have 
learnt a spell against him, and if you will 
allow me to whisper it into the horse's ear, 
he will stand as quietly as my beasts 
yonder." 
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Try — try any thing/' cried the knight 
impatiently — '^ only let your help be 
speedy." 

The carter then forced the head of the 
raging horse down to him, and seemed to 
whisper a few words in his ear. In a mo- 
ment the animal was quiet, and only a 
quick breathing and panting bore witness 
to his former wildness. Huldbrand was 
astonished, but there was no time for ques- 
tion as to how it had been effected — He 
and the carter agreed it would be best to 
take Bertalda into the waggon, where, 
according to the latter, the softest cotton 
was lying in bales, and thus she might 
easily return to castle Ringstetten. He 
would have accompanied them on horse- 
back, but the horse seemed too much ex- 
hausted by his former wildness to bear his 
master so far, and the peasant therefore 
advised hini to ride with Bertalda in the 
waggon. 
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*^ Your steed may be tied behmd^ for 
we are going down hill and the road will 
be easy to my horses." 

Huldbrand accepted the offer and took 
his seat in the waggon by Bertalda^ while 
his horse followed without reluctance^ and 
the carter walked beside them^ whistling 
merrily. 

The storm rolled more and more faintly 
on the stillness of the deep, dark night—- 
the present ease and security were de- 
lightful from the contrast of the past dan- 
ger, and in that feeling a confidential in- 
tercourse took place between Bertalda and 
her lover. Silence and mystery, and night, 
were around them — with loving anger he 
chid her for her rash and hasty flight — 
she answered to excuse herself, and from 
that answer the confession that she still 
loved, that she still was his, glimmered 
like the pale half-hidden light which in 
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secrecy and darkness tells the lover his 
mistress is waiting for his coming. — ^Thc 
knigfat fully felt llie import of the words^ 
though he scarcely heard the words them- 
selves^ and it was to their meaning only he 
replied. 

This conversation was on the sudden in- 
terrupted by the rough voice of the carter, 
who was calling out to his horses, scold- 
ing, warning, and encouraging. Huld- 
brand bent forward from the waggon and 
found the horses walking, or rather swim- 
ming in the middle of a foaming river.— - 
ITie waggon-wheels whirled and hissed 
like the wheels of a mill, and the carter 
had mounted on the i^afts to avoid the en^ 
creasing waters. 



ii 



Why, whither are you going ?" ex- 
daimed Huldbrand to the peasant — ^This 
way crosses through the middle of the 
stream." 
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No, Sir/' replied the carter, laughing- 
It is just the reverse — it is the stream 
crosses the middle of our way — ^Look 
around you, how the whole country is 
flooded." 

He had spoken truly — the rising waters 
rolled and roared through the entire space 
of the valley. 

'^ That is Kuhleborn ! the evil water- 
spirit, who would drown us I" cried the 
knight — " Do you know no charm against 
him, friend ?" 

^^ I know one indeed,'* replied his con- 
ductor, " but I can not, and will not, use 
it, till I have told you who I am." 

*^ Is this a time for riddles ?" said the 
knight indignantly — " The water rises 
every moment, and what is it to me who 
you are ?" 
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" It is something to you, however," 
said the peasant — ^^ for I am-^Kuhle- 
borh I" 

The spirit laughed malignantly as he 
spoke or rather howled forth his name, and 
in the next instant all was changed — the 
waggon was no longer a waggon, the horses 
were no longer horses — Every thing melted 
and foamed away into water that boiled 
around them — Kuhleborn himself rose up 
against them as a mountainous wave, bore 
down the struggling horse beneath the 
waters, and again swelling up like a tower 
rolled upon them both and sought to bury 
them in destruction. 

At this critical instant, a sweet voice 
was heard through the rush of waters — 
the moon came forward from the clouds — 
and upon the high grounds of the valley 
appeared Undine — She chid, she menaced 
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the flood below, and the jenormous wave 
groaning and murmuring subsided— gently 
flowed the waters in the moonlight-^the 
wind was hushed — the moment of the 
danger was past. 
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CHAP. XV. 



The Journey to Vienna. 



' * "«% t ifc« ' BBxcpawa 



SINCE the last adventure all went on 
still and peacefully at the castle. Huld- 
brandmore and more learnt to appreciate 
the heavenly goodness of his wife, so truly 
conspicuous in her protection in the Black 
Valley, where Kuhleborn's power was 
again predominant. Undine herself, if 
she was not happy, yet enjoyed that calm 
content, which the consciousness of good 
intention must feel, and at the same time 
the awaking kindness and respect of her 
husband excited the half-extinguished 
sparks of hope and happiness. Bertalda 
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on the other hand^ was thankful^ modest, 
and reserved. Whenever Huldbrand or 
Undine wished to offer her any explana- 
tions in regard to the closing of the well, 
or the adventure in the valley, she would 
earnestly entreat their silence, because the 
one event excited only shame, and the 
other terror. She therefore learnt nothing 
more of either ; and what end would it 
answer ? Peace and happiness had visibly 
taken up their abode in caestle Ringstetten, 
and all now imagined that the future could 
only bring forth flowers. 

The winler came and passed again with- 
out witnessing any change amongst them, 
and the spring now visited them with her 
green buds and her light-blue heaven. — 4 

The season was as they were, and they 
were as the season — No wonder then that 
its storks and swallows awaked in them 
the wish to travel. - 
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One day, as they were wandering to- 
wards the sources of the Donau, Huld- 
brand spoke largely of the' majesty of the 
noble stream — how it flowed through many 
rich tracts of land, encreasing as it flowed, 
in extent and loveliness, and winding along 
the walls of Vienna. 

" It must be delightful to sail down it 
to the capital," exclaimed Bertalda, but 
immediately after recollecting herself she 
blushed and was silent. This the more 
moved Undine, and with the liveliest wish 
to gratify her friend, she said, '*:.What 
then prevents us from this journey ?" — 
Bertalda was delighted with her assent^ 
and both began to paint this journey down 
the Donau in the brightest colours. Nor 
was Huldbrand less pleased with the idea, 
but the fear of Kuhleborn was upon him^ 
and he whispered to Undine—^* You for- 
get that your uncle . resumes his power 
farther on upon the stream T— ** Let him 
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come,** she replied laughingly— ^^ I shall 
be with you^ and before me he will not 
venture to annoy you." Thus the last 
difficulty was removed, and preparations 
were • made for the journey, which they 
entered upon with the most glowing expec- 
tations. 

Wonder not, ye creaturee of earth and 
of its frailties, that the event is so often 
opposed to expectation. The evil power 
always wakes and waitches to destroy us ; 
he lulls to sleep his dected victims with 
sweet songs and illusive tales^ and though 
the protecting messenger from heaven 
warns oft and terribly, man seldom regards 
his warning. 

The first da3r8 of their journey down the 
Donau were delightful beyond measure, 
and this delight was encreased as they ad'- 
vanced. But at last in a beautiful part of 
the country, which promised more than 
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ofdinaty pleasure^ the untameable , Ruh- 
lebom began qtiite unexpectedly to show 
his power. It was indeed only visible in 
iantastic mockeries^ for in the onset Un- 
dine would chide the rising billows or the 
opposing winds^ and then the violence of 
these enemies immediately subsided ; but 
again these attacks commenced^ and again 
Undine's admonitions were requisite to 
allay them^ so that the comfort of the 
party was entirely disturbed. The sailors 
dismayed murmured amongst themselves, 
and looked with mistrust on the knight and 
the two females ; even the servants began 
more and more to suspect some mystery, 
and regarded them with doubt and appre- 
hension. The feeling of dissatisfaction 
was general —- Huldbrand, silent and 
thoughtful, began to say within himself, 
** This is the natural consequence, when 
like is not associated to like, — when a hu- 
man being enters into an unhallowed^ 
mysterious union with a creature of the 
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world of waters — ^Yet is the fault mine ? — 
Did I know that she was not, as myself, 
of earth? — Mine is the misfortune, that 
my every step is haunted, and my peace 
disturbed by the caprices of a mad kins- 
folk, but mine is not the Juult'' — 

. Such thoughts; were a consolation inas- 
much as they silenced the voice of self- 
reproach, but the blame thus turned from 
himself only burst out with redoubled 
violence on the innocent Undine — Aver- 
sion was quickly rising in his bosom ; he 
threw on her dark and gloomy looks, the 
meaning of which she understood but too 
well. Worn out by the anxiety thus 
created, and by her exertions against the 
arts of Kuhleborn, and lulled by the gen- 
tle motion of the vessel. Undine fell into 
a profound slumber towards the even- 
ing. 

Scarcely had she closed her eyes, when 



a horrid vision rose upon the river to 
every one on board the ship ; the same 
object-appeared to all, however various the 
points to which they looked ; it had the 
form of a monstrous human head, fising 
from the waves, not as of one swimming, 
but quite upright, as if itself floating on 
the surface of the water, and gliding for- 
ward with the bark. Each would have 
shown the other the subject of his own 
alarm; and each found the like horror 
impressed on the faces of those about him ; 
though every one with hand and eye 
pointed to a different direction of this 
dreadful shape, which, half laughing, half 
menacing, continued to glide forward. 
But when, at length, each sought to 
understand the other, and each cried 
*'.Look yonder — ^^no, yonder — ^yonder!'* 
— rThen the forms of horror became multi- 
plied to all, and the waters around the 
bark were covered with ghastly images. 

1 
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The cry, that arose on this, awoke 
Undine, and at her appearance, these 
terrific phantoms vanished. Huldbrand^ 
however, boiled with indignation, and 
would have burst out into wild execra- 
tions; but that she entreated him with 
tears, and in whispers, to be silent— 
« For heaven's sake, remember we ere 
upon the river 1— Oh do not now be an- 
gry with me !" 

The kni^t, on this, was silent, and 
seated himself in sullen contemplatioii, 
when Undine interrupted him, saying, m 
murmurs, scarcely audible to the aw, 
« Would it not be better, my beloved, 
to give up thb foolish journey, and return 
to Ringstetten ?— But he thrust her from 
him indignantly, exclaiming, "Then I am 
to be a prisoner in mine own castle ! and 
even there can breathe freely no longer than 
while the fountain of the weU i« dosed I— I 
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would to heaven the whole of this daric 
relationship 



Undine gently and lovingly pressed her 
hand upon his lips^ and he again was 
still ; but aversion was in his looks^ and' 
worse^ much worse^ even in his heart— -He 
spoke not^ and turning from her again, 
was lost in the gloom of his own ideas. 

In the meantime, Bertalda was the prey 
of strange, unsettled thoughts*— She knew 
much of Undine*s descent, and yet not 
all : Kuhleborn, more particularly, was a 
dreadful, but still uncertain mystery, and 
she was not even acquainted with his 
name. While meditating on these won- 
ders^ she unknowingly loosened a golden 
necklace, which Huldbrand had lately 
presented to her, and let it sweep along 
the surface of the tide, half-unconsciously 
pleasing herself with the light glitter it 

12 
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threw upon the evening water, A lai^ 
hand immediately rose from the Dotiau^ 
seized the necklace, and plunged with it 
into the waters. Bertalda shrieked aloud 
-—a spiteful laughter was returned from 
the bottom of the stream — and now the 
knight could no longer subdue his anger 
— he arose, cursed all those who had 
forced themselves into his alliance, and 
challenged them all, whether spirits of 
air or water, to come within the reach of 
his weapon. Bertalda, weeping for- the 
' loss so dear to her, only added fresh-fuel 
to the knight's fury, while Undine, plung- 
ing her hand into the waters, muttered to 
herself strange, mystic sounds, interrupt- 
ed only at times by her efibrts to soothe 
her husband. — "Do not, oh! do not 
chide me here C* she exclaimed : — " Be 
angry if you will, but oh ' not here.-— 
You know :my meaning T 
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Her words^ for the moment^ restrained 
the wrath of Huldbrand — and now she 
brought up from the waters a coral neck- 
lace^ so bright, so beautiful, that it daz- 
zled the eyes of the beholders — She held 
it towards Bertalda, smilingly : ^^ Take it 
my dear friend ; I have procured it as a 
recompense for your loss— -Take it my 
lovely friend, 
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But the knight burst between them — 
he tore the ornament from Undine** 
hand, and hurled it into the flood, ex- 
claiming furiously, ^' You have still,^ 
then, connexion with them, juggler ! — Go 
to them, in the name of all the evil ones 
— go, thou and thy gifts ; and leave us 
human beings to ourselves in peace !'* 

Tears stood in the glazed eyes of the 
poor Undine— she looked on him motion- 
less, speechless^ the hand still stretched 

i3 
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out^ with vrhich she had presented the 
beautifiil coral to Bertalda-^At length 
she wept — ^wept bitterly — ^her arm sunk^ 
and she spoke as if exhausted. 

*^ Alas, it must be so ! — ^Farewell, imy 
beloved, ferewell ! — ^They shall not harm 
you, so long as by remaining faiChful, you 
give me the power of protecting you— 
Ah! I must away from you — ^for ever 
must away from you in this life— -Woe I 
Wpe ! — ^What is it you have done ? — Oh, 
Woe ! Woe T— 

And she leaped over the side of the 
bark — whether she sunk into the water, 
or melted away into it, no one could dis* 
tinctly say — it was as both, and yet as 
neither. — Soon, however, she was quite 
lost in the Donau ; but a few gentle waves 
swelled around the boat, and it seemed 
that a voice sobbed from them — *^ Woe ! 
Woe! Woe!" 



Ml 
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Huldbrand^ frantic with grief^ lay 
stretched upon the deck — his blood burn- 
ed — ^the hysteric passion rose to his throat 
—and a deep swoon shut out his miseries. 



14 
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CHAP. XVI. 



Another Page in the Life of Sir 

Huldhrand. 



Should we lament or rejoice that there 
is so little constancy in our grief? — I 
mean in that deep^ that inward grief 
which is drawn from the spring of life, 
which is so connected with the lost object 
of our love, that it seems as it would da 
worship to her image, till the enshrining 
flesh which has fallen from her, falls also 
away from us. Some men, indeed there 
are, whose sorrow lives beyond the hour 
of its creation ; but yet it is not the first 
true sorrow. Other strange images come 
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between us and that which we have lost. 
We at length learn the perishableness 
of earthly things^ from the fading of our 
very sorrow, and, therefore, I say, we 
should lament that there is so little coa- 
tancy in our grief.. 

The lord of Ringstetten experienced 
this also : whether it was to his profit the 
course of the history must show hereafter. 
At first he could only weep, as the poor 
and loving Undine wept when he tore 
from her hand the ornament with which 
she had hoped to make all right again—- 
and then he would stretch out his hand 
as she had done, and call out ** Woe !" as 
she had called^ He even, at times, inr 
dulged the wild vnsh that he might melt 
away in tears — and have not many of \is 
felt with painful pleasure, the same desire,, 
when labouring under great afflictions ? 

I 5 
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Bertalda mingled her tears with his^ 
and they lived on quietly together at 
castle Rjngstetten, hallowing the memory 
of Undine, lind almost entirely forgetting 
their former passion for each other. About 
this sime^ too, the kind Naiad appeared 
often to Huldbrand in his dreams; she 
would caress him with tender melancholy, 
and again retired weeping; and so real was 
the vision, that when he awoke he knew 
not well whether it was her tears or his 
own that dewed his cheeks. 

In the course of time the dre^tns became 
less frequent, his grief leds bitter, and yet 
perhaps he would never have entertained 
any other wish for the remainder of his 
life, than to think and to speak of Undine, 
had not the old fisherman appeared uneic* 
pectedly at the castle, and demanded the 
return of Bertalda, as his daughter. H^ 
had learnt the disappearance of Undine, 
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and would no longer suffer . Bertalda to 
remain in the castle of an unmarried 
knight : " For," he said, " whether my 
daughter loves me or not is hardly a sub- 
ject for question now ; but her honour ia 
at stake, and where that is the case I will 
not hear a word." 

This declaration on the part of the old 
fisherman/and the solitude that threatened ^ 
Huldbrand on her departure, brought to 
light what before had been hidden, and 
indeed, almost forgotten, in his grief for 
the loss of Undine; that is, his inclination 
for the beautiful Bertalda. The fisher- 
man, however^ had inany objections to 
this proposed marriage : Undine was very 
dear to him, and, in his opinion, it was 
not yet certain that she was really dead : 
besides, if her body were lying stiff and 
cold at the bottom of the Douau, or driv- 
ing along with the waves of the ocean. 
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then Bertalda was partiy guilty of her 
death, and it ill became her to enter into 
the place of the poor oppressed one. — But 
the fisherman loved the knight also— his 
entreaties were earnest — ^the prayers, too, ' 
of his daughter, who had become much 
more gentle and yielding, and perhaps 
still more her tears for the lost Undine, 
iat last wrung from him his'consent ; he re- 
mained without further opposition at the 
castle, and a messenger was sent to fetch 
to the castle the same Father Heilman, 
who, in earlier, happier days, had blessed 
the marriage of Huldbrand and Undine. 

No sooner had the monk received the 
letter than he hastened to the castle, and 
with much greater speed than the messen- 
ger had employed in coming to him. 
When his breath failed from the hurry of 
his course, or his old limbs ached with 
weariness, he would say to himself, ^* Per- 
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haps there is yet time to prevent this 
wrong: sink not, thou withered frame, 
hefore thou hast reached the object of thy 
travel." And then, with renewed vigour, 
he forced himself onwards, and hurried, 
and hurried, without sleep, and almost 
without rest, till late one evening he 
entered the court-yard of castle Ring- 
stetten. 

The bridal pair sat arm in arm beneath 
the trees— the old fisherman by their 
side in deep thought. — Na sooner did 
they perceive the monk than they hastily 
rose up to greet him ; but he replied 
briefly to their courtesies, and requested 
a private audience of sir Huldbrand. 
When the astonished knight hesitated for 
a moment, as if unwilling to comply with 
this request, he exclaimed hastily,^ "Why 
should I lay so much stress upon a private 
interview P'*— " What I have to say to you 
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Sir Huldbrand of Riugstetten^ concerns 
the fisherman and his child as well^ and 
that which we must hear at some time^ 
'twere better we should hear at first — Are 
you, indeed, sure that the bride of your* 
first marriage is reaily dead ? — It seems 
not so to me. I will not now speak of 
her singular condition, for of that I know 
nothing certain; but she was a loving and 
a pious wife — so much at least is beyond 
doubt — and for the last fourteen nights 
she has stood by my bed in dreams, 
wringing her tender hands^ and even 
sighing — ' Ah, kind father, prevent this 
imion ! I still live I — Ob, save his body ! 
—Oh, save bis soul !' — I understood not 
then the import of the dream ; but your 
messenger came to me, and I hastened 
hither, not to unite, but to divide what 
never should be joined* Leave her» 
Huldbrand. — Leave him, Bertalda— he 
belongs to another. — Do you not see 
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the grief for his absent wife yet pale 
upon his cheeks i^— That is not the look 
of a bridegroom ; and an inward feeling 
tells me that^ although you leave him 
not, you never shall enjoy him." 

All were convinced that the monk 
sjioke truly; yet all were obstinate in 
expressing disbelief. Even the fisher- 
man was so infatuated, that he fancied 
it could not be otherwise than they had 
arranged it should be in their daily con- 
versations. The general voice, there- 
fore, was loud against the monk's warn- 
ing, till at length he gave up the contest ; 
with few words, and with melancholy 
impressed on his features, he left the 
castle, without even accepting the prof- 
fered refuge for the night, or tasting 
the least refreshments. Huld brand, how- 
ever, persuaded himself, the monk was 
led by idle fancies, and sent, at the 
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break of day, to the neighbouring cloister 
for another friar, who, without objec- 
tions, promised shortly to solemnize the 
nuptials. 
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CHAP. XVIL 



The Dream. 



IT was the hour between night and 
morning — ^Huldbrand lay restless on hia 
couch. Whenever the very weariness of 
mind and body had partly lulled him to 
slumber^ the incipient sleep was broken 
by a multitude of .confused^ terrific images. 
If he attempted to rouse himself, the 
air would beat gently and drowsily 
around him, and he would again sink 
into a doubtful slumber. At length he 
really slept— and he seemed to be carried 
by awans over earth and over sea ^ amidst th^ 
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rush of wings and the continued singing 
of the birds that bore him — " The song 
of the swan ! — the song of the swan !" 
he frequently murmured to himself in his 
dreams—*' is it not the foreboding song of 
death ?" — Perhaps it had another mean- 
ing — For^ on a sudden^ he seemed to be 
floating in air above the Mediterranean— *- 
a voice of music named the name of the 
waves that rolled beneath him— and 
while yet he gazed upon ihem^ they 
changed to clearest crystal, so that he 
could look down to the very bottom of 
the ocean^ and below he perceived Undine 
walking over coral and through palades 
as transparent as the air above the waters. 
Sorrow was in her moist eyes and pallid 
cheeks — her lips smiled not now as in 
those happier times of their union, more 
particularly at its commencement, and 
even for many months after, before their 
unfortunate journey on the Donau. Her 
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presence excited in his mind a thousand 
painfal recollections ; but she seemed not 
to perceive him. — ^Then Kuhleborn came 
to her and began to chide her sorrow, 
when, collecting herself, she looked on 
him with an air of dignity and command, 
before which he appeared to tremble. — 
" Although I dwell with you here," she 
said, '* amongst the waters, yet the soul 
that was given to me on earth has not de- 
parted from me : Therefore may I well 
weep — but to you, indeed, those tears 
must be a mystery — for they are of the 
soul, an essence whose nature you cannot 
understand.'' 

Doubt was expressed in Kuhlebom's 
face and manner — Both were silent for a 
few moments, when the conversation was 
thus renewed — 

Kuhleborn. — And yet, niece, you are 
subject to our elementary laws — ^and yet 
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you must bereave him of his Aik if he 
prove false to you^ and enter into second 
nuptials. 

Undine. — But he is still a widower, and 
loves and mourns for me. 

Kuhlehom. — ^At the same time he is 
betrothed to another j— -only let a few 
days go by and the hand of the church 
unites them-^Then must you visit earth 
on the errand of destruction. 

Undine {triumphantly). — But I cannot 
-—I have closed up the well against myself^ 
and beings like myself. 

Kuhleborn. — But if he should leave his 
castle, or by any chance remove the stone 
that keeps you from him ! — He thinks but 
little on all such things. 

Undine {smiling through her tearsy — On 
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this very account it is, that he now hovers 
in the spirit above our Mediterranean^ and 
hears in dream what we are uttering. 
This is the only warning I could give him, 
and this even yet may save him. 

Kuhieborn replied no more, but looked 
np at Huldbrand furiously, and raised 
his hand against him as if to curse. — In 
an instant the sands, with their palaces of 
chrystal and of coral, vanished. The 
waters lost their brightness — it was as 
though a dark shadow rolled over and 
through the ocean like the gathering of 
clouds across the blue expanse of Heaven. 
The swans began to sing and to fan the air 
with their wings, and at length to fly. — 
The knight again floated, in itnagination, 
over hills and streams, till he reached 
castle Ringstetten, where he seemed to 
awake upon his couch. 

He really did awake upon his couch, and 
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bis page entered to inform him that Father 
Heilman still lingered in the country. 
He had met him> it appeared^ the night 
before in the forest^ dwelling in a rude 
hut which the monk had formed of 
brambles and covered with moss and 
brushwood. On being asked why he staid^ 
since he did not chuse to solemnize the 
weddings he replied, " There are more 
solemnities than those which appertain to 
marriage, and if I am not come to bless 
and celebrate the nuptial hour I may yet 
be here for other offices. Marriage and 
mourning are not so far distinct, and he 
who is not wilfully blind may read such 
truth without the warning of another.** 

These words, joined to his own dream, 
gave rise to singular fancies with the 
knight. There was an agreement between 
their bodings which could hardly be the 
efiect of chance. Doubt, perhaps fear, 
for a momeht palled his resolution. — 
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Bnt, alas ! it is most difficult to overcome 
the obstinacy of human will — and thus 
all remained according to its first in- 
tention. 
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CHAP. XVIIL 



Hie Second JVuptiah* 



THERE was the song, and the dance> 
and the voice of music in the castle. — ^The 
splendour of dress and the burning of the 
tapers. — Yet the whole showed less Uke 
nuptials than a satire upon the nothing- 
ness of earthly joys. It seemed to Huld- 
bi*and, and the fisherman, and indeed to 
all the guests, as if the mistress of the 
feast were wanting, and that this mistress 
was the beloved Undine. As often as a 
door opened all eyes were turned that way 
in expectation — but still the object of their 
seeking was not there^— it was the servant 
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with fresh dishes, or the cup-bearer with 
more wine, and again all turned away in 
«ilence, — ^the sparks of mirth which had 
flashed out at times were now extinguished 
in the tears of mournful- recollection. The 
hride indeed was the most thoughtless, 
and therefore the most contented of all, 
but even to her it would sometimes seem 
€trange that she sat at the head of the 
table with the green garland and the 
bridal dress, while Undine perhaps was 
lying a stiff, cold corse at the bottooL of 
the Donau, or floating lifeless upon the 
ocean. Since her father had spoken those 
words they constantly rang in her ears^ 
and to day more particularly they were 
ever present in her memory. 

The company broke up just before the 
night drew in ; not dismissed by the ex- 
pecting impatience of the bridegroom^ as 
is the ease at other nuptials, but driven 
away by weariness and melancholy. Ber- 

K 
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<talda retired with her women, the knight 
with his servants, to undress, for the 
sportive attendance of virgins and young 
men on the bride and bridegroom was no 
/longer thought ofc 

Still Bertalda endeavoured to keep lip 
her spirits ; she ordered to be spread be- 
fore her the rich dresses and ornaments, 
which the loving generosity of Huldbrand 
had presented to her. Their splendour 
was delightful, but still more delightful 
was the well-timed flattery of the servants, 
who were apt enough to praise when the 
mistress was so ready to receive their in- 
cense. The discourse grew more and 
more animated, 'till at length Bertilda, 
looking in a mirror, observed with a 
«igh, — '^ But you do not see the freckles 
coming here on the side of my neck!** — 
They would have persuaded her that this 
was no defect, rather a lovely mark, but 
«fae shook her head discontentedly, and 
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persisted that it was a blemish, — *^ and 
this/' she said, *^ I could get rid of, but 
the well is closed, from which I used to 
get the charmed, purifying water, — If J 
had but a flask of it to night !'• 

^^ Is that all ? ** said x>ne of her women 
readily, and hastened from the chamber. 

Bertalda pleased yet astonished, wish- 
ing yet fearful, cried out, " You will not 
be so foolish as to roll away the stone this 
evening?'* 

— But the tread of men was heard 
across the court, and from the window 
she saw the complaisant waiting-maid 
leading them directly to the well, with 
levers and other implements upon their 
shoulders. — ^^ It is indeed my wish,*' said 
Bertalda- to herself joyfully, ^^ if it does 
not take too long/* And delighted that 
she could now command by a hint^ what 

K 2 



was before so painfully refused to her en- 
treaties^ she watched the progress of the 
work in the clear moonlight. 

The men pulled strongly at the great 
stone^ but the labour was much lighter 
than they expected. It was as if some 
po.wer was exerted from bek>w to assis^t 
in raising it« 

" One would imagine^^' said the work- 
men, to each other, ^^ that the spring was 
rising.^' — ^And more and more the stone 
yielded, till at length, almost without any 
aid, it Tolled heavily and holiowly along 
the pavement. Frooa the well a lai^e 
colomn cf water ascended with slow, ma- 
jestic motion, which, while fliey yet 
gazed, acquired the form and properties df 
a female figure clad in white^ with a veil 
of the same colour depending from her 
hand* It sobbed aloud, Mid clasped its 
hands with the most piteous action, and 
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with Htigering^ unwilling steps^ advanced 
towards the castle. The workmen fled 
terrified from the well, while the bride 
remained in horror at the window with ' 
her servants. When the figure came be- 
neath her chamber, it Iboked upwards 
with melancholy gesture, and she seemed 
to recognize beneath the veil the features 
of Undine. Its gaze was but momentary ; 
it past on, yet slowly and reluctantly, as 
if dreading the limit of its travel. Ber- 
talda cried out to her female attendiants to 
iawaken Huldbrand, but not one dared to 
move from the spot, and even the bride 
herself was silent, alarmed by the very 
sound of her own voice^ 

While all stood thus at the window, 
motionless as statues, the strange wan- 
derer had reached the castle-gates. On- 
wards she went, up the well-known steps, 
through the well-known halls, always si- 
lent and always weeping. Alas! how dif- 
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ferent once was her wandering. through 
the castle I 

The knight had dismissed his servants^ 
— he stood half undressed before a large 
glass^ with sad recollections of the past> 
and sadder forebodings of the future, — the 
tapers burnt red and dimly, — there was a 
light tapping without upon the door as 
with a finger* 

" It was thus,** he whispered to him- 
self, *^ Undine once used playfully to aur 
nounce her coming, — but it is all phantasy, 
—I must into the wedding-bedJ* 

** You most indeed, but into a darl^^ 
cold bed," — said a soft, but thrilling voice* 

As he looked in the glass, he saw the 
door gently open, — the figure in white 
entered — and again the bolts of the lock 
abot back into their fastenings. 
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** They have opened the well," it ihui*- 
ZRured, — " and now 1 am here— and now 
must you die!**' 

His heart beat high, — his breath c^oie 
thick and short, — he felt that it could not 
but be so, and covering his eyes he ex- 
claimed, " Make me not mad with terror 
in my dying hour, — if you hide a counte- 
nance of terror beneath that veil, let me 
not see it, — -judge me without my looking; 
on thy face,'* 

"Alas!** replied Undine, '^ will you: 
not look on me yet once again ?" I am 
now as when you first saw me in the 
cottage.** 

*^ Oh, if it were so,** sighed Huldbrand, 
" and I could die upon thy bosom — in 
thy kissesc'* 

^^ It shall be so, my beloved/* she re- 
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plied^-— and her veil fell back^ and ahe 
smiled in all her beauty. Trembling with 
love, and the mingled fear of approaching 
death, he bent towards her. — She kissed 
him with a heavenly kiss, — but she loosed 
him no more from her embrace, — she wept 
ad she would weep %way her souU Hq 
dropt from her arms a lifeless corse^ 
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CHAP- XIX. 



•(■MMiMaraB^ 



7*he Fimeral. 



AS soon as the death of Huldbrand was 
spread abroad^ Father Heilman catne ta 
the castle^ and his return was precisely 
in the very hour, that the monk who had 
joined the unhappy pair, fled from its 
walls overpowered by fear and ' horror. 
This was observed to Father Heilmanj 
who repUed, — 

" It is right, — most right. — My office 
now begins, and I need no companions."* 

With this, he began to console the 
bride^ who even in her bridal was a 
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widow, yet his words bore little fruit m 
a mind like her's. The old fisherman, on 
the contrary, though with heavy hearty 
felt too well the justice of the blow that 
had fallen on his daughter and his son-in- 
law, and while Bertalda incessantly 
loaded the name of Undine with re- 
preaches, calling her ipurderess, and en- 
chantress, he would say, with quiet 
melancholy, ^^ It could not be otherwise 
than so; I see in it the judgment of 
heaven only, and, perhaps, no one so 
much, so bitterly, laments the death of 
Huldbrand as she who was compelled ta 
end his being— the poor, the betrayed 
Undine !" 

Arrangements were now made for the 
funeral solemnity, with mournful splen- 
dour, as befitted the rank of him who was 
no more. The burial was to be in the 
village church, which he and his family 
had richly endowed with wealth and 
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privileges, and within whose hallowed 
precincts were the monuments of his an- 
cestors* His shield and his helmet already 
lay upon his coffin, to be buried with him 
in the grave, for Sir Huldbrand, of Ring- 
stetten had died the last of his race. The 
motirners began their melancholy march^ 
singing songs of lamentation to the stilly 
blue air. The monks walked before 
them with the uplifted crucifix. — Behind 
followed the disconsolate Bertalda, sup- 
ported by her father. — When, suddenly, 
in the midst of the sable mourners, ap^> 
peared a snow-white figure, closely veiled 
that raised its hands to Heaven in deep and 
murmured lamentation. A. secret horror 
thrilled those beside her ; they gave way, 
and still it advanced — and still the same 
alarm drove the females from its path. 
Some, indeed, of the knights were hardy 
-enough to speak, and would have forced 
it from the procession, but it ever slipped 
through their hands like thin^ thin air^ 
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and was again seen with its slow^ soiemn 
step amongst the mourners. At lengthy 
by the continued yielding of the servants^ 
it arrived close beside Bertalda^ when it 
walked with pace still more measured^ so 
that the widow was unconscious of the 
strange presence, and it continued its pro- 
gress undisturbed. 

This lasted till they reached the church- 
yard, and the funeral procession formed a 
circle around the open grave.. Then it 
was, Bertalda first perceived the un- 
bidden companion, and half in anger^ 
half in alarm, she commanded her to re- 
tire. The stranger shook her head deny- 
ingly ; she raised her folded hands as iT 
to entreat l^rtalda, an action that melted 
her to tears, and forcibly recalled to her 
recollection that hour, on the Donau, 
when Undine had so kindly offered the 
coral gift. At this nioment Father Heil- 
man commanded silence, by a sign, as he 



was about to pray over the dead^ wbo 
already was closed in ^arth — ^Bertalda said 
110 more. All Icnelt around in mournful 
stillness — ^The very air seemed to be 
hushed. — The last prayer was prayed — 
the last handful of earth was heaped upon 
the grave,— ^They arose, and the stranger 
-was no longer there — but where she had 
knelt, a silver spring burst from the 
sward, that gently flowed, and flowed, 
till it almost surrounded the grave of the 
deceased. 

Even in after times the inhabitants 
of the village are said to have shown the 
spring, and to have believed, that this was 
the poor, deserted Undine, who, in this 
manner still embraced the object of her 
affection. 



THE END. 
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